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AN OLD MAN'S DARLING. 


e BY PH@SS CARY. 


So I'm “crazy,” in loving s man of threescore ; 
Why, I never had come to my senses before; 
But I'm doubtful of yours, if you're thinking to 


aoees 

My insanity, just by the fact of my love. 

You would like to know what are his wonderful 
wiles; 

Only delicate praises, and flattering smiles; 


*Tis no spell of enchantment, no magical art, 
But the way he says “darling,” that goes to my 
eart. 


Yes, he's “sixty,” I cannot dispute with you 
there; 
But you'd make him a hundred, I think, if you 


are; 
And I'm glad all his folly of fret love is past, 
Since I'm sure, of the two, it is best to be leet 


So, if I'm insane, you will own, I am sure, 
That the case is s0 hopeless, that it's past any 


cure; 
And, besides, it is acting no very wise part, 
To be treating the head for disease of the heart. 


And if anything could make a woman believe 
That no dream can delude, and no fancy deceive, 
That she never knew lover's enchantment 


before, 
It's being the darling of one of threescure! 
Lei 


AN OLD MAN'S DARLING! 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 


Aather ef * Bach Sweet Serrew,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
OUT IN THE WORLD. 

A parior in a handsome country house, 
large, airy, bright. Through the open 
windows the late afternoon sunshine 
streams, apes up the soft gray walls, 
the pretty bright-colored carpet, and the 
comfortable cane-bottomed chairs and 
sofas. A tea-table stands in the centre of 
the floor, and over it a young girl bends, 
giving the last tinishing es. When 
all is done she turns her head and with- 
out moving, calls aloud in a fresh, sweet 
voice: i 

** Ellice! Ellice! leave your packing, 
and haste to the banquet! Come, Nellie! 
tea is waiting.”’ 

Five minutes afterwards, in response 
to this summons, two ladies came 
leisurely, arm in arm, down the stairs. 
They are both of them beautiful, but 
with a difference in their beauty. And 
which was the loveliest, the looker-on 
would be puzzled to choose between, 
where both are so fair. Mrs. Shrews- 
bury is the more womanly of the two. 
She is taller and fuller, and her dark 
— droop scornfully as if they were 
already half tired of looking out in the 
world. 

Nellie Childerssohn, the poate mis- 
tress of the house, is the true blonde 
American type. She has blue black eyes, 
a dazzling fair complexion and hair woven 
of threads 

They drop into their seats at the table 
with a soft chatter. Mr. Childerssohn, 
the master of the house, is waiting; be 
bows his head, white with the snows of 
sixty winters, and murmurs a lengthy 
‘* grace,’’ during which Mrs. Shrewsbury 
wonders if she can get another dress into 
the already over-crowded trunk up-stairs, 
and Nellie, with her eyes half shut, looks 
dutifully at the ceiling. Jennie, the 
pretty teamaker, who is a younger sister 
of Mrs. Childerssohn, stares hard at the 
silver urn and hopes that the muflins are 
not getting cold. 

«How much I shall miss your ftive- 
o’cleck teas, after I get back into the 
world,’’ remarks Mrs. Shrewsbury, when 
her cup at length is handed to her. ** Five 
o'clock is the green spot in the dull oasis 
of a summer day in the country. It 
seems to be the one hour, too, in which 
we are all awake, and in harmony. I 
shall, really, quite miss it.”’ 

**[T have tried to get Nellie to change | 
the hour,’’ replies Mr. Childerssohn, 
mildly. ‘‘It breaks up the afternoon 
and spoils a good half day's work for me. 
Seven o'clock would be much more to my 
mind,” 

**T am glad, at least, you have not 
made the change while I am here,’’ re- 
—— Mis. Shrewsbury, politely ; and 

rs. Childerssohn who has been biding 
her time, now embraces the opportunity 
to come to the fore. 

**Charles, dear, | want to tell you. 
Ellice has asked me to accompany her to 
Newport. She got a letter from Mr. 
Shrewsbury this morning. He writes 
that business calls him to the South, and 
he will not be able to join ber for three 
or four weeks, yet. Her rooms are al- 
ready engaged, waiting for her at New- 
port, and she invites me to share them 
with her.”’ 

She tidgets with her teaspoon, while 
the color in her rose-leaf cheeks comes | 
and goes brightly. Her husband finishes 
his cups and wipes his beard deliberately, 
before he answers: 

‘*Mrs. Shrewsbury is very kind, she 
knows how well I love to see you enjoy 
yourself. But I could not think of me | 
ing you to such a place as Newport with 
no one to take care of you.”’ 

Nellie’s face falls. She knuws that 
tone so well. Kind but decided, with the 
decision of one who bas not given much 
thought to the matter, and is therefor 
the more immovable. 

“I should like to go so much,” she 
falters. ‘* We have so few pleasures here. 
Au@4go so little out. Only two weeks, 
I would “be satistied with two. It is not 


“ long time.’’ Her lips quiver | 
pleadingly. | 


of gold. | 


' curls and looks down at the bright fave 
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He keeps on placidly eating and drink. | 
ing, and his young wife eyes him discon- 
tentedly. She sees now plainlier than | 
she ever has seen before, the aggrava- 
tion of his white hairs, of his wrinkles, | 
his failing sight and nearly worn out | 
life. Age has invested him with a noble | 
dignity, but she is just now blind to it. 
His white locks fall over a forehead 
serene with gracious thought; his calm 
eyes look at her with a tender reverence 
in them, but her own are full of tears. 
She will not see that it is the instinct of 
atrue and great dove which bids him 
keep her in the home nest, warm and 


pure. 
** You will let me go, won't you?”’ she 
pleads again. 


**My darling child, do not say a word | 
about it. If you wish a change so much, 
I will take you down the river some- 
where for a week. It will be much 
quieter and better for your health.” 

Nellie flings up her angry head. The 
tears dry out of her blue eyes. Hot 
flushes drift over her cheeks. Even he: 
soft throat is stained with the rich reddye. 

**[ don't want to go down the river,"’ 
she answers, unsteadily. ‘It would be 
as dull and stupid as it is at home. 
I want to go with Ellice. You have 
never taken me anywhere, You ‘keep 
me home asif I were alittle child. You— 
you-——"’ 

Her voice falters, stops, and in another 
moment to her husband's horror, she is 
sobbing aloud. 

** Nellie! Nellie!’ 
ingly. 





cries Jennie, appeal 


| T will run away! 


th 


i! 
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treat me as if I were a child. You think 
because you are old and [ am young that 
you can keep me at home forever, But 
I won't bear it any 
longer! I hate you! I hate you!’’ 

Her voice rises hysterically, and Mr. 
Childerssohn hastens to shut the door, 


| thus shutting out all impertinent look 


ers-on from the pretty comedy scene of 
reconciliation that follows swiftly after. 
* * o 7 . a 


A few more tears; a few more sighs! 


A little more weeping and pleading, with 
reproachful looks, and Mrs, Childerssohn 
has her way. Mrs, Shrewsbury has gene 
rously consented to delay her departure 
for two or three days, and there are hesty 
consultations over dresses, and hurrying 
to and fro of seamstresses, and confusion 
of ribbons and silksand laces. It is for- 
tunate that out of the ample trousseau 
which the rich bridegroom gave his dar 
ling two summers ago, enough remains 
to furnish a fitting wardrobe for a young 


matron of such limited experience as hers | 


has been. 

At length the momentous morning 
arrives, when the trunks are piled on 
the piazza waiting the coming of the 
passing stage; for in that primitive 
town railroads are not, save in pi ospec 
tive. Nellie flits from room to room, 
blithe as askylark: the elderly husband's 
heart yearns over her in her fresh, un 
spoiled beauty; he knows what 
going to lose when she now goes out of 


he in 


his home without him for the first time | 


since their marriage. 
* Only two weeks, you know, Nellie: 


Mrs. Shrewsbury, a little bored, a lit- | and you will be sure and write every day 


the amused to find herself in the midst of 
a pretty quarrel, partly of her own mak 
ing, rises and with a faint apology leaves 
the room. Jennie, too, steals away, 
leaving the husband and wife to make 
up their difference alone. 

As the door closes, Nellie creeps to Mr. 
Childerssohn’s side and twines a fair arm 
round his neck 

“If I could go this one time, I should 
be contented. 
you forever after, then. 
once ?"" 

He passes his hand over her clustering 


Let me go this 


nestling on his arm. Perchance his | 


| mind goes back for an instant, to hisown | | 
youth, with its hey-day of pleasures so | foot 


quickly gone. Some of them were mad | « 
and merry enough, he knows; a few, a 
very few, were pure and sweet. Nellie | « 
feels his softened touch and brightens, 
She raises her tear-wet face, like a rose 
im the rain. 

** You will let me go,’’ she cries, jey- | 
fully. ‘*You promi_e’”’ 

She kisses him over and over. *‘* How | | 
geod you are!—how good!"’ t 

* You hasty child! You shall go—not 


to Newport—but to the city, to the 
French fair with me next week. There 
is to be a circus one day, with wild I 


beasts—a real wild woman, too, and—/|t 
and’’—he rubs his forehead—‘‘I have 


sponds the young wife 


I could stop at home with | and 
him, Jennie. 


will never 
again. 


won't you?” 

Two weeks, or perhaps three,’ re 
“Would you 
mind very much, dear, if they were to 


spin out to three in the end?” 


| should mind very much; but about 


writing; you will remember that, won't 
you r 


I shall be so lonely without you.” 
“Of course I shall remember it; but 


you will have Jennie to make your tea, 
Take gouwl care of 


read to 


you 


Jennie is standing on a plethoric bay, 


making vigorous efforts to close its gap 
ing mouth. 


* Yes, dear; you must not worry about 
uw. Charles, if you would just put your 
on this hateful thing. It won't 
‘asp! There!’ 

It closes with a snap under Mr. (hil- 


lerssohn'’s added weight, and Jennie, 


rising with tlushed face, gives the key to 
Martha, 
stands majestically by. 


Mire Shrewsbury's maid, whe 
The hour draws 
year. 

Mr. Childerssoln lifts the sweet rose 
eaf face of his darling in his hands for 
he last time Alas, and alas! that it 
look so brightly up to his 


**My darling! oh, my darling! I wish | 
had not consented to let you go. Is it 


oo late, | wonder’ And remember, 


Nellie, if you are homesi¢k you must 


forgotten what else; but it is said to be | come back at once, even if it is the next 


a great sight. I will write at once for 
my cousin to take rooms for us at Stan- 
wix House ja 
He stops suddenly. 
away from him and 
white, passionate, trembling. Her eyes 
lash; her lips quiver with®shame and 
disappointment. 
efforts to speak and then flings herself | 





prone upon the floor, a heap of biue | the » 


muslin and tossed waving yellow hair. | 
“I want to-got-I want to go!’ she | t 
sobs. ‘‘You don’t care for me. 


day after you get theve."’ 


‘“Never fear,’’ says Nellie, yayly. 


The minute hand whirls round and points 
Nellie has broken | the nour. 
stands upright, | is. 
happenec 
a look of horrvr, 
She makes one or two | come along at all ?’’ 


** Dear me! how late the stage 

Do you think anything can have 
Iwo delay it? Suppose,”’ with 

* suppose it should not | 


In due time 
rolls up t» the gate. It is 


Her fears are groundless. 


| crow with passengers, inside and out; 


he driver bas a “burry up, now,”’ air 


You | as he jibes on the baggage. 


——— 





and the parting is over. 

** Halloal ny there a moment! Hi! I 

| many. Don’t you hear ?"’ 
The dri 

im am 





“If I could ge this one time, I should be contented. 1 roel on 08 iS SI NR SEN PoGRSP PinomneY 


lg@oks around, and pulls up | phatically. 
rd exclamation as he sees | 


= 0 ewer 





‘ 


** Good-bye, yood-bye, my darling!’ | Mra, Shrewsbury looked up and saw the 


gentleman's dark handsome eyes resting 
musingly on Nellie’s changing face. 
| **She is a good ohild,’’ Ellice said, em- 
“You must help me take 


care of her.’ 


Mr. Childergsohm running along the aay | Mr. Henderson laughed a little oon- 
» | me 


road with @ lithe package in his han¢ 
jand Nellie put#out her bright —“_ 
patiently. 


“IT have brought you this picture, | less you give me pertr ission. 
| darling.” 
| The picture isan old-fashioned ambro- | 


jously. 

“That meansT am not to flirt with 
her. Well, I promise you I won't, un- 
Meanwhile, 


” 


you were telling me— 
*T found her down in the country, a 


type, and certainly it does not show Mr. | beautiful young wife with a charming 


Childerssuhn at his best. But a some 


thing pathetic in his voice, and touching | years 


in his manner, robs the action and the 
gift of atint of the ludicrous which it 
might othérwise have taken, 


home, and——a husband——of sixty 


” 


“Sixty years! Angels and ministers 
of grace defend us!"’ 


“T dare say they will, The young 


Warm tears, the first she has shed this | wife is like a child in ey 4 of the 


morning, rise to the young wife's eyes; a | world. 
dimpled | the husband objects; tears, pleadings, 


tender color mounts to her 
cheeks, 
“Thank you, 
ently. “ft 
The passengers, 
been staring intently at this scene, now 
retire again into oblivion, and Mrs, 
Shrewsbury draws down her veil with a 
yawn, The driver cracks his whip, the 
leaping wheels turn round, and thus, 
with a blush and a tear, sweet Nellie 
Childerssohn is whirled out into the 


great gay world 


Charles,"’ she says, 
am glad you brought it.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
VRNiry FAI 


The booths of the great modern Ameri 
can Vanity Fair were crowded with the 
customary gilded throng, when 
Shrewsbury and her protegee made their 
the boulevards, Phe 
glittery chariot of fashion in its yearly 
course brings back the same jaded multi- 
tude; there is but little change in them. 
Their 
their drapery is a little more brilliant, 
that is all. 

Nellie Childerssoha 


Appearane on 


walked up the 


who to a man have | 


Ellice | 


faces are w little more haggard, | 


length of the hotel parlor with Ellice the | 


evening after thei arrival, with a strange 
sense of exhilaration, born of the lights, 
the music, the stir of people. The band 
was playing outside, some children were 
dancng—children in figure, but with 
old, old faces and manners, seeming more 
lke little grown up old men and women, 
playing thew parts in the grotesque 
comedy the stage. The airs and 
graces of one of these lilliputian belles 
touched Nellie’s quick sense of fun, and 
she laughed out, a tiny, gurgling, quickly 
suppressed laugh. She was thinking of 
when, a wee bit of a girl herself, she had 
begged of her mother the privilege of 


on 


wearing 4 new print dress, and of how | 


carefully she had seated herself in her 
little cane chair so as not to wrinkle the 
well starched skirt. 

A gentleman in one of the windows, 
hearing that happy sound, turned, caught 


enough to watch 


| you are enjoying thix,’ 


sight of Ellice, and crossed over to where | 


she was sitting. 

‘Mrs. Shrewsbury! How glad I am 
to welcome you at last. Where have 
you kept yourself all this long time ?”’ 

“Sunning myself in fresh tields and 
pastures new. And Mr. Henderson?’ 

“Worn out with vain efforts t kill 
time, as usual. And out of the green 


offering to the gods! Jove! did you hear 
her laugh just now at those children ? 
I haven't heard such a sound for years."’ 
“*More's the pity you don’t hear it 
ae But let me tell you that ‘little 
gir 


| 


is & digniiied matron at home.” | 


She wants to come to Newport, 
jand you see the result. Baby is here; 
} and, as I said before, you are to help me 
| take care of heg,”’ 

* Tlow charnthing!” said Mr. Henderson, 
But don't you rather tremble for the 
end, when you think what an ordeal she 

will be subject to from the gay butterflies 


e 


here 

Ellice made a quick, scornful jesture. 

**Do you for # moment dream that I 
give a thought to these idlers? No; un 
sophisticated as Nellie is, they would 
| have no power to move her, except to 
laughter. It is men like you, Karl, that 
I dread.” 

** Me?” cried the gentleman, in affected 
surprise, ‘‘My dear Mrs. Shrewsbury, 
can you imagine at my time of life 
falling in love’ Llow sarcastic you are."’ 

** No,” answered Ellice, bluntly. “It 
in precisely because you do not fall in 
love, that Tam afraid of you. You men 
with no heart, to speak of, with your 
tired ways and looks, and your deferen 
tial manner to women, are the ones that 
win on such natures as Nellie's.”’ 

She sighed, and rising, took her com 
panion's arm, 

‘But, come, let me take you to Nellie 
She is wondering, | dare say, what we 
are talking about all this time.’’ 

A moment afterwards, Mrs. Shrews 
bury, seeing the sweet red roses come 
and yo in Nellie’s face, as Karl Hender 
son bent his handsome head to catch her 


faltering words, retlected a little bitterly 


to herself 


“Yes, it is such men as you that | 


dread for her sake. The little goose! 
see her blush. I dare say she thinks he 
never wore that look, never addressed 


that tone to a woman before 

Mr. Henderson himself might have 
wondered a little at Mra. Childerssohn’s 
emotion, but it was quite pleasure 
the blood flush that 
waxen cheek, and he resigned himself to 
it epicureanly 

*Taee I need not ask you how much 
he remarked, 
* Your face tells me that it is all new to 
you.”’ 


** Yeu, it is all new to me,"’ Nellie con 


piped at his side. 


gave ao ~~ s 
re he could out of the situation, 
“A rational way of 
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with a air, “I was only 
just if there was any chance 
poopueed to Gabe cies fan pontaioat™™ 
to care of me, 
ee vr ; 
Mr. that moment per- 


to 

“ 

“Shall we walk? How smooth the 
beach looks."’ 


“ Don't you think it rather—damp ?’’. 
Late, he was going to say, but checked 
himself in time. 

“ Never mind; it won't hurt me, Come 


He followed her; there was nothiag 
else for him ae, Oe, The fret of the 
waves grew louder, the stir of dancing 
feet fainter and farther off. 

“Come ae" she said. It seemed 
to Karl that if she were to say “come 
along’’ tin that manner, looking back over 
her shoulder and smiling, and then jump 
into the sea, he shoukd follow her. 

The water, tlowing in, covered at night 
the white shingle, binding like a rib 
the green land, while beyond at a few 
rods the regular beach lay, with old 
ocean at ita feet. Adventurous swimmers 
were fond of crossing this arm of the sea 
by moonlight, but this particular night 
Nellie had it to herself, 

She skipped carelessly on. A boat, the 
merest cockle-shell, lay at her feet, and 


sho sprang into it withalaugh. ‘ Come 
along!"’ ahe cried, 
‘Good heavens!’ he cried, ‘ Mra, 


Childerssohn, don’t get in it!’’ shouted 
Henderson, waking up. ‘Don't you 
seo how insecurely itis fastened? There! 
I told you mo."’ 

The boat rocked violently, and Nellie 
shrieked aloud. 

“Jump!” shouted Karl, bending over 
to cateh her hands. The cockle-shell 
swung round; he was jerked suddenly 
forward, and only saved himself from 
falling by scrambling ingloriously, head 
first, into the boat The frail thin 
swayed, and then righting itself dooted 
slowly down, and struck at last on the 
other side, 

* How came you to do such a thing ?"’ 
cried Karl, angrily, as they scampered 





up the wet sand. ‘You might have 
been drowned.,”’ 
You! Ile thought only of her danger, 


and she forgave him the angry tune and 
words 

** Don't please,”’ she said, 
meekly; ‘1 am sorry The question is, 
, how are we to get back again ’"’ 


scold, 


I'm sure I don't know how,”’ he re 
| pled, feeling a slight inclination to 
swear If he could shake her, tow, it 
| would be some consolation, 

“T can’t swim, but [ can pad: 


peering doubtfully over; ** but it is racket 
| deep, is it net? It is Nelle who wishes 
| to pawldle 
‘Rather!’ he answers, grimly. “I 
don’t know of any way but for me to go 
over and bring back a boat You can sit 
down and wait.’ 
“Oh, no! don't leave me. 
body will see us, won't they?” 
** Perhaps so,’ auswered, rather 
Jsulkily. Elis clothes are splashed, his 
| Kloves torn, his boots hopelessly ruined, 
The moon passed into a cloud aad a chill 
vapor seemed to be gathering. 
“Mr. Henderson!’ a pathetie 


ne! Some- 


vows 


** Well!’ He stopped and looked down 


tinued, frankly, ‘‘and I enjoy it very | at the little, quivering, slim tigure at his 


much. I like the different | 
faces." 
“Suppose we take a turn outside on 


the piazza,"’ suggested Henderson. ‘* We 


watching 


| should have a better post of observation | 
fields you brought that little girl, an | t 


and run less risk of getting our toes 
stepped on while you study the human | 
face divine.’ 

As they rose Karl took the shaw! that | 
hung on Néilie’s chair. 

wf shall insist on your wearing this,’ 


he said, ‘‘though I’m glad to see you ' get a chill.’’ 


elbow. He felt her tremble as she 


} touched him. 


** You are cold.”” He took off his coat 
and wrapped it around her. She was 
too thoroughly chilled to more than 
faintly protest. 

**Mr. Henderson, | am very sorry [ 


| brow, ht you here." 


** Tt doesn’t matter,’’ he answered, chi- 
vairously. ‘* That is, it doesn’t matter 
about me. [am rather afraid you will 
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“T hope so! I deserve it’ You see," 
she went on, dropping ber bead guiltily, 
“T meant to annoy you. | wae a little, 
just ao little, angry because you did not 
wish to dance with me at first.” 

“(h' wouckheafed Mr. Henderson 

“ You know I have everything my own 
way at home. Nobody crosses me, no 
body disputes me. If | want the moon, 
I have only to ory for it, and it ie brought 
tom. ( did not wish me to come 
down here, but I cried and made a fuss, 
and had my own way, a usual.” 

“| suppose it le very t having 
one's own way always,” responded her 
listener, politely. +) ile for you, at 
, ~ 


think so? she returned, 
*Rometimes I think it is 
very bad for me. If | were to set my 
heart on anything, any great wish which 
1 could not get, it would be all the harder 
for me, because I do not know what it is 
to be refused. I should do something 
dreadfu) ' 

“Don't eet your heart on anything 
you are not likely to get, then It is the 
a iy plan lalicoa- aa” 

it) 


* Don't 
rather sadly 


last exclamation, which came 

wear having the effect of making Nellie 
fall inte t sen again, was directed to 
forms dimly seen on the opposite beach 

** What is the trouble "came promptly 
acroms 

“Bend « boat over at once! A lady is 
near periabing with cold! Quick 
there" 

Fifteen minutes afterwards the shiver 
i fugitives sncaked—lHendersen actu 
ails felt that he sneaked into the hotel, 
and he Was, moreover, certain that twelve 

re of oxen would not be strong enough 
to draw him to that particular beach 
again, after the sun had set, in company 
with a woman 

** He sure you take Pueting 
fore you go to bed," he said, 
partes “A dose of brandy woukl be 
the best thing, and even then you will be 
lucky if you escape an illness,” 

” tes are quite sure you forgive me,” 
she murmured 

For anewer be took her hand, would 
have carried it to his lips—who knows? 
but she snatched it away with a fright 
ened air, and ran up the stairs to where 
Ellice was waiting, scolding, frightened 

And in his distant home a white haired 
old man, drawing the curtain back from 
his window, looked out inte the moonlit 
night with a tender smile, and murmured 

“God keep my daring from all harm" 


hot be 
as they 


CHAPTER Ill 
ON THE HHINA 


Ome day follows another very much 
the same = It in @ trite observation, but 
a true one. We eat, and drink, and 
dress, of necessity. If we get enough of 
the eating and drinking, with a sufficient 
variety of good company, to satisfy the 
inner le ing, and enough of the dreasing 
to make beautiful the outer, a reasonable 
pereon ought to be aatiefied 

Nellie Childerssoln, at Newport, found 
the eating, and drinkiyg, and dressing 
to be uncommonly pleasant pastime, 
The days fled all too swiftly, but not 
many had passed, before the littl world 
around her began to observe, that 
wherever Nellie was, there Mr. Hender 
gon was sure to be, also. Some laughed, 
tome snecred, his friends \naid, ** Hen- 
dereon is getting awfully sweet on that 
little Childerssohn'’—and busy life went 
on. Was it their business that they 
should interfere to save the littl wo 
man's feet from the dark ways to 
come” 

Onee ot twice Mra Shrewebury's tone, 
or a glance from her scornful eves 
ended a note of warning that 
Henderson away for a time to meditate 
upon his own surpassing folly, but he 
was sure to come back again for the next 


went 


walk or drive And Nelly accepted his 
devotion gravely and sweetly he old 
trick of quick blushes, and the shy, 


backward glance over ber shoulder, had 
not left her, but ahe was perfectly calm 
otherwise 

‘me aflernoon a 
stirs the tardy comacience 

Lulled by such gentle gales to poace 
ful dreama, Mr. Childerssohn bide his 
darling come home = He is lonely, il at 
ease, and should his darling stay away 
from him any longer’ She must come 
onne 

Nelle reads the twice 
then, with a deep groan, she throws her 
arme out, and bends her head on them, 
on the table. Martha, the maid, com 
ing th, finds her in that position, her face 
hidden in the folds of her streaming vel 
how haty 


letter comes which 


letter once, 


Lord, ma'am you sick 
Martha cries, horritied 

Her words rouse Nelle 
the pPreprieties to be observed, no matter 
what heartache she mav have She lifts 
a face, from which all the girlish bheowm 
has faded, and, with trembling handa, 
binds up her hair, A dead pose lies on 
the windowsill llow like it is to her 
face, wow that its tender fuah is gone 

“Lam not sick, but I have a headache 
I think, if you will bring me my hat, | 
will take a run in the fresh air 

She iw a long time getting herself 
remly. She tries a shaw! and then a 
cape, draws on ber gloves, and then takes 
them off, always with a grave, absent 
face. At length she is attired, and goes 
slowly down the stairs. 

Karl is lounging in the reading-room 

He sees the slight figure coming down 
the stairs, and, by a desterous circuit 
through side doors and passages, inter 
cepts it on the broad piarza 

“Are you going for a walk* 
rather late, is it not’ he says 

“I dare say it is Nevertheless, | am 
going,’ she answers, shortly 

“If you will wait a moment, 1 will 
accompany you.” 

She looks, at first, as if she were in 
clined to bid him stay where he is. Then 
she changes her mind 

*Very well. Come along, then.”’ 

It seems that, sinoe their first meeting, 
t has always been her fate to may 
“Come along,’ te bim 

He aske her to wait a moment, while 
he gets his hat and puts off his light 
eoat for one more suitable to the out 
door, evening air When he joins her 
on the walk her face is still grave, and it 
is very pale 

Without a word, she led him on by a 
straggling path winding out into the 
dim country. The murmur of the town 
is lost ind them, the straggling 
houses grow few and far between; the 
uncut summer grass wavec uncomforta 
bly high on either side the path. 

ae 


. eo it not? 
“1 don't know. 


trond are 


to a sense of 


1 have not looked."’ 
Hie attempts at 


Karl's face flushes. 


THE 


Kari laughs out. He finds his temper 
a Nellie loses hers 

“Very well, I won't whistle. But you 
must remember | tried to talk, and you 
wouldn't, You were not gor! natured.” 

The bright head droop. A sigh 
ctrugeics up, and stirs, ever so softly, 
her lip; but, faint as it ia, Kari bears it, 
and draws a step nearer 

“LT hope you are not in trowble,”’ he 
says, anxiously. ‘Are you ill? Have 
you heard bad news” 

“Tam not ill,” she anewers, ‘but I 


have gota letter that dors not please 
me am to go bome tomorrow.’ 

“ch! 

That single ejaculation falls from 


Karl's lips, and then he is silent. They 
are beth silent, but their silence is very 
eloquent 

"So you are going’ be says, at last 
lightly Well, we must all go, sooner 
or later. And, 1 must confess, your de 
parture will be pretty sure to accelerate 
my own by a week or two 

She and faces him with onid, 
bright eyes, Never, in all their days of 
tender intercourse, since their brief ac 
quaintance began, has her face worn such 
a look to him before 

* Don't misunderstand me,"’ he says, 
quietly, and again a silence falls between 
them 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Their feet seem 
to be beating a curious rereilie on the 
hard, smooth earth 

* Tell me about your home,”’ he says, 
at last, gently. ‘You have never de 
scribed it to me.” 

Alas’ it ia the one thing she has never 
apoken to him about. All other things 
- has been frank and free to speak of, 


turtees 


but ber husband she has never men 
tioned. Ellice told him that might that 
Nellie was an old man's darling—ne 
thing more 

‘ Pere is very littl to tell you,” 
Nellie answers, coldly “There are 
three of us in the family. We usually 
have breakfast at eight o'clock. After 


that, my husband goes te his office and 
reads, and my sister Jennie and | play 
at work in the garden or kitchen. We 
have dinner, in the summer, at two 
o'clock Sometimes, On TAPe OoCCaAsOTA, 
we make an afternoon vieit; sometimes 
we play at games. But, oh, it is wo dull, 
eo dull’ and this a 
hat! does not speak for 
thowl of tender sympathy, 


a while A 
more 


great 

tender than any amount of love could 
be, makes his heart ache for het She 
in wo young, ao beautiful, Life might 


bee made eo warm and sweet, so bright 
with the “‘eolor of rose’ of love 
‘You must ask me down there some 


day,’ he ventures, presently 
"No. she answers, resolutely. ‘1 
shall never ask you there, You muat 


You must’ not come,"’ 
is better so, and 


not expect it 

He knows that it 
makes no protest 
on one side of the path, she on the other, 
Hut, looking over at her in the dim sight, 
he sees the tears flashing on her cheeks 

“Child, child’ he saya, pityingly, 
** why did we meet, to cause all this sor 
row of parting? For myself, it does not 
matter, but hate to see you suffer 
Why did we meet *” 

* Hecause I would have my will,” she 
answers, bitterly. “ They warned me not 
to come, but 1 would had my will, as 
usual. | had my wifi!" 

* Perhaps—sometime in the 
he stammered, hardly knowtr 
says, moved by her tears anc 
vows 

Hut she lifts her hand, warningly 
Her face grows white and stern 

“Stop' Not one word like that. I 
will not hear it,’’ she says 

So with trembling feet they drew near 
the gulf; they walk round and round it, 
and, shuddering, peer over inte its dark 
depths, bat feeling —conascience, 
homer, call it what you will--holds them 
back, and keeps them from making the 
fatal plunge 


future,” 
what he 
pathetic 


eote 


back" he 


“lad we not better go 
asks You will tire yourself out 

TL wish to tire myself out. It is what 
1 came for.’ 

Nevertheless she turns, and they re 
traced their stops llow fan the scene 
rm about them A strange stillness has 
fallen down over the quaint, old, sleepy 
town Their footsteps echo heady 
through the lonely streets 

They hurry on and on, and Nelhe 


stops at length, and holds out a trembling 
lame 

“We must say 
aAYA TT would 
hotel alone 
is embarrassed by a sense of the 


here,” she 


back to the 


gel bve 
rather yo 


hail 
proprietios which she does not seem to 
He like to leave 


pemmenn tees does net 


her without companionship at that hour 
of the might, bat someway he has ot 
the courage to say se 

“Nery well, then, You are sure you 
won t pet lost” 

‘Lost’ ne, net but what 1 can tind 
mvyeself again 

He stands silent 

‘Gio! she cries, impatiently Why 


do you wait here, when | tell you te 
Ke 

Bat, T shall see you again 
Karl, inquiringly. * In the morning °" 

“Nol” she flashes out, angmiy. ‘1 tell 
you we muat say good bye now, and you 
must go away from me, forever he 
steamer leaves in an hour or two-—you 
are a man, and have all the world for 
your home. You must not stay to be in 
my way tomorrow. I could not bear it 
Ge tomgbt.”” Her voice maes hystern 
cally 

**T really don't see the necessity,’ he 
answers, a little sulkily. He hates be 
ing hurrned—he hates the fuss of pack 
ing up. of a sudden departure "| 
should not be in your way. | would not 
trouble you 

“You would’ | will net run the risk’ 
Promise me that you will go." 

And seeing the misery in her face as 
flushed and tearful, he 


saAvS 


she looks up, 
promises, Words have no part in their 
farewell, He turns and goes mlently 


But after he had gone, a great passion 
regret that she has 
In all the 


of regret sei res ber 
parted with him so coldly 
dim future stretching out before her, 
whether weeks, or months, or years to 
come, it is probable that she may never 
sec him more. Why, then, was she so 
ehary of a farewell word We do not 
ne with the dying so coldly; we have 

ineen, tears, wild exelamations of love 
and tenderness; and is not her parting 
and Karl's as eterna) for this workd, as 
if death were dividing them ° 

Then-s wild longing to hear his voice, 
to feel the touch of his hand once more, 
takes possession of her, and abe starts 
and runs quickly along the street. She 
may be in time to see him before he 
goes, to say good-bye, and wish him 
God-speed on the journey of life. There 
will be no sin in that 

As she runs, panting, stopping now 








They stalk along, he | 


| Well, we will not laugh at he 





SATURDAY 


and then for breath, for ber great ex. 
citement has weakened her, a voice calls 
from out the shadow of the trees, and 
for a moment ber heart seemed to stand 
atill 

Nellie! Nellie” 





CHAPTER IV 
ik MY DARLING 


There is great rejoicing in Mr. Chil 
derssohn's household, for the pretty bird 
that winged ite flight away so gayly 
three short weeks ago, is coming back to 
the home-nest to-day. At least, a tele 


“warner 


m has been received to that effect. 
t mys, ‘Commi home to-morrow,”’ 
and is signed ‘Ellice.’ It was sent 


yesterday, but as the telegraph wires do 
om run through Torpidtown, it stopped 
at Hudson, the nearest station, pt 
over night, end was fetched in the stage 
this morning with the daily mail 

Telegraph dispatches sent to Torpid 
town Lave an irritating habit of coming 
in this way, ae if it were of no conse 
quence whatever. In case of death or 
dente, it in doubted @ special messen 
ger might be employed to hurry the 
tidings on, but there is no precedent to 
warrant a positive assertion. 

The telegram which Mr. Childerssohn 
reads with such a beaming face is merci 
leasly brief and cold. Hut these electric 
messages always are. The words seem 
to catch something of the hard nature 
of the wires over which they slip. We 
wet the bare, bald facta, which it is neces 
sary we should know, robbed of the 
graceful verbiage of affection, the ex 
- asiona of pny. or congratulation, of 
ove, which clothe the sentiment sent in 
letters, «a wreathes a 
bough 

* Three weeks!’ said Mr. Childerssohn, 
folding the paper. ‘She has been gone 
three weeks, Jennie. I dare say the dear 
child is wild with joy at the thought of 
being home —. But I did not think 
Mrs. Shrewsbury woukl return with 
her.” 

“Don't you think it a little strange 
that she sent the message at all °'’ ask» 
Jennie, doubiingly. “It was not neces 
aary She must know we would be 
ready to weloome her, no matter how 
unexpectedly she can.’ 

‘| dare say she was anxious I should 
be here to meet her. She knows that | 
am in the habit of leaving home oocas 
sionally, when business calls me unex 
jectediy to town, and was unwilling to 
run the risk of my being absent at such 
a happy time 

‘Perhaps #0,"' said Jennie, thought 
fully. 

Mr. Childerssohn is absent from home, 
on an average, one day out of a hun 
dred, On such rare occasions as he goes 
he comes back with an alacrity that 
proves the charm his own fireside has 
for him. He takes his ease at no way 
side inn, and Nellie surely could have no 
miagivings on that score 

** No doubt she would have come home 
before thia,"’ continues Mr, Childerssohn, 
rubbing one hand softly over the other, | 
‘only she was just a little ashamed to | 
let us see what a apoile! child she is. 
for her 
folly, no matter how richly — 


follage bare 


it 

His complacent mood jars ah Jenny, 
and she goes out to the kit 
bly to give Mra. Crump @freetions con 
cerning the day's dinner, Mrs, Crump 
in tthe housekeeper, As she ruled Mr 
Childerssolin in his bachelor days, so she 
rules Mr. Childerssohn in his household 
now. Jenme, andeven Mra. Nelle, are 
but ciphers in the estimation of this au 
tocrat of the kitchen 

When Jenne returns to the parlor its 
master is still there. He looks over at 


he th an expression of benignant in 
ter 


* Do vou think, Jennie, we might ask 
afew friends in to meet Nellic today, 
as au sort of festival in honor of her re 
turn’ 

*T'm sure [| don't know whom we 
could ask, even if it) were 
There are so few families we visit here.” 

‘There os the minister's family for 
one,” suggests Mr. C hildersseolin p 
“* Tm afraid they would not come,’ an 
sewers Jenme, blushing and hanging her 
head “The last time they were here 
Mis. Fordham asked Nelhe why she 
did net come to church, and Nelle an 
swered that the sermons were so dread 


advisable 


fully dull they sent her to sleep They 
have not been here since.’ 
“Tt is possible they may come, after 


all, and there are the Williamses,"’ pur 
Mr. Childerssohn, and unecen 
schously falling inte @& vulgarism in his 


sues 


eagerness 


“The four oldest of the Williams 
children have the tn asies, and as the 
youngest is only six weeks old [| am 


afrant we can t depend on Mrs. Williams 
to come out,’ Jennie answWers, gravely 

Mi. Childerssehn has not the 
te keep up this pursuit) of 
under difficulties With a 
subject and walks over to 


courage 
Pleasure 
gentle sigh 
he drops the 
the window 

It is «a dull, depressing, late summer 
day. Ome of those quick changes of 
weather, from extreme heat to cold, 
which are so commen in the hill coun 
try of New York State, has come round 
during the night Phere is a suspicion 
oft frost in the air, The leaves rustle 
coldly. The wind growls ominously; it 
starve up, and then dies away; it seems 
at times to blow from all quarters at 
once, much like an ill-tempered person 
tlouneing from room to room, 

* Lam se sorry the day is so dull; it 
may seem to Nellie rather lonesome com. 
ing from a crowded watering-place here 
Do you think, Jennie, I had better write 
to Pamphlet Brothers to send up some | 
berks j 

A gentle, musing look comes into his 
eyes as his thoughts turn to the past. | 
There is this difference between the old 
and the young: the old are always look 
ing backwanl, ‘How happy | was that 


day! hb, if L eould only go back to that 
time * How happy I shall be to-mor 
row, or the next day, or the next!’ youth 
sighs It os always looking forward. Is 
it well that the two should be linked to 


gether in the marriage bond when they 
walk in such opposite ways” 

* Two years ago today Nellie and I 
were married, Jennie. Tks you remem 


ber * asks Mr. Childerssohn, suddenly. 
Jenny puts her hand over her eyes 
with a quick sob. The words, few 


though they are, bring before her a scene 
which it is bitter for her to recall. 
and memory so often go together, like 


sisters ly Woe 
remember,’’ she says, faintly. 


She remembers a lonely hote! in a | ren with scanty clothing and scanty fare. tain Manning. Two days ago 
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was her father. The two girls are Nel 
lie and hersecif 
"| remember,”” she sighs: but she 


would give worlds to forget 

Mr. Allston and Mr. Childerssohn had 
been early friends—educated together, 
and holding kindred aims and aspira- 
tome, 
| with a pretty, helpless wife, set sail — 
an ever-widening sea of troubles lis 
wife faded prematurely; became fretful 
and full of an invalid'’s nervous fancies. 
It was, “ Richard, I want this,’ and | 
“Richard, | must have that.”’ Well 
for him that his true love for her made— 
the task of providing for all her numerous 
progeny of wants an casier one than it | 
would otherwise have been. | 

Meanwhile, their two girls grew up—| 
heaven knows how such girls do grow 
up'—beautiful, refined, with ney 
tastes and cultured minds. How such 
poople, with no apparent income, keep 
the wolf from the door, is one of the 
mysteries of modern socety. Then the 
wife died, and Mr. Allston’s strength, 
undermined by all these years of worry, | 
gave way The physician ordered him 
into the country, anywhere out of the | 
close town ail 

Mr. Aston followed the advioe, which 
was his death warrant. The bracing air 
of the hills «truck on his weakened lungs | 
with the force of a blow, and a blood. | 
vessel gave way Jennie remembers 
how inthose days of agony Mr. Childers 
sohn came, and falling in love with | 
Nellie’s sweet face, asks to make her his 
wife. A smile, such as had not bright- 
,ened Mr. Allsten'’s face for years, light 
ened it in his dying hour, as he faltered 
cnut 

“God bless you, old friend; to know 

| that my darlings will be cared for takes 
the sting away from death,” 

How the wind rises. Jennie remembers 
Neilie's ery of passionate despair as she 
flung herself upon her father's breast. 

‘Father, father, save me! save me 

j from such a fate! IT cannot marry him! 
He is so old! Ido not love him! Save 
me! save me!" 

“Child! answered the dying man, 
faintly, ‘‘ promise me this! Kemember 
I have not one penny in all the world to 
leave you. You are so helpless, so beau. | 
tiful! He will care for you; he will give | 
you a home.’ 

llow the wind cries at the window. 
lennie reealls Nellie’s wild sobs as she 
tHlings herself upon the floor, beating het 
lovely head on the cold boards like a 
rebellious child. 

‘Let me die, too! I don’t want to 
live Let me die! oh! oh!’ 
Then, the flerce passion all spent, her 
strength gone, she listens as they con 
vince her of the duty that lies before 
her, and silently gives assent to their 
plans. When Mr. Childerssohn comes to 
claim his bride she is whiter than the | 
rose in her hair, but he attributes her 
pallor to grief and watching. Jennie 
remembers that dreadful marriage cere- 
mony in the dying man's chamber; she 
hears, along with the solemn words, the | 
dash of rain, the clamp of horses’ feet on 
the wet stones under the window, as the 
teamsters drive by and stop to gossip a | 

moment at the bar. 

“God bless you, Nellie,"’ says the , 
dying father. 

“Don't you think, Jennie, that you 


the dinner” Gur little lady will bring 
back some delicate fancies, and we must 
deo our beat to please her to-day."’ It 
is Mr. Childerssohn’s voice breaking in 
on Jennie’s dismal reveries. 

“T have seen Mrs. Crump already. 
But breath used in giving Mrs. Crump 
directions about dinner is Resth wasted. 
She never obeys them.” 

The great clock in the hall ticks the 
lagging hours away. The moments go, 
one after the other; we cannot keep one 
of them back, not one. Ah, Heaven! 
what would not a human soul give at 
times if it could stop those golden sands 
that slip so mercilessly into the ocean of 
eternity. *' Farewell!’ they seem to say. 
“We go! farewell! farewell!’ 

At length the stage rolls up to the 
gate. Mr. Childerssehn, who had sighted 
iton the brow of the hill, hurries to the 
and stands with his hand on the 
lock. This faee is faintly flushed. His 
tall form is robed in black, and with his 
soft white hair falling on his shoulders, 
he looks every inch the patrician gentle 
that 


The driver springs down and assists a 
lady, a large imperial-looking lady, to 
alight. Then some baggage is deposited 


on the grass by the gate, and the stage 
rolls away. Mr. Childerssohn, who has 
waited shyty till he shall see Nellie’s 
face before he appears, stands bewildered, 
He looks at Ellie, then at the fast dis- 
appearing stage, and back again. Mrs, 
Shrewsbury hurries into the house. 

** Where is Nellie?’ cries Mr. Childers 
‘Has she gone on’? Is it some 
Why has Nellie 


selin 
trick she is playing”? 
net come with you?" 

Ellice pale. Her eyes, those 
dark, scornful eyes that in her time have 
seen so much of the folly, the weakness, 
the wickedness of life, are full of sympa 
thetic tears. She lays her hand on Mr. 
Childerssohn’s arm. 

* You must be strong,"’ she says. ‘1 
have dreadful news to tell you. Can 
you bear it? You are left terribly alone. 
Oh, how can I tell him!’ she cries, turn- 
ing to Jennie, who stands speechless | 
beside her 

“What is it®’’ he asks, shaking. 
“What has bappened? Where is my 
darling?" 

Ellice’s lips quiver; she cannot speak; | 
but he reads in her face the tidings of | 
his awful bereavement. Nellie will not | 
come back to him again. | 

** Neflie! my darling! dead! dead!"’ 

The fearful thought of death, only 
death, is in his mind. 

He drops into a chair, and flinging his 
arms out upon the table, he bends his 
face down sobbing. His white hair falls , 
& piteous sight over his outstretched 
arms! | 

‘Dead! dead! my darling! oh, my 
darling!" 


is very 


TO BE CONTINUED, } 
—_ - -— 


Wister Winos.—There is something 
wild end weird in the sound of the loud 
winds that whistle around our dwellings 
in the night time at the present season. 
They are mournful, and they bear on | 
their swift wings the memories of other 
days. They remind us of faces that 
have vanished forever from our view, 


now. They appeal to us for charity, for 
we know that y come the widow 
without fuel, and poor orphan child- 


Mr. Allston married early, and, | 


| the bottom of a ship after a three years’ | 


| burying 


HEAD AND HEART 


mY s 


Heart,” quoth Hee tever fretting 


rane evermore 

Heating ke @ Dette liepet 
(bainet ite prisen door 

Say. how can I give thee qaie 
All thy troubles say, 

For (bts never ceasing riot 
Wears my peace away 


“ Head «aii Neart I'm very weary 


Living 8) sione, 

Ipwelling, ike «8 eculpter | masien, 
In « vault of stone 

Choose me some beart that #!!| listen 
Te love's gentile lore; 

Laugh and weep with. aye be near me 
Leave me oevermore.” 

—>-_ = 


GENTLEMAN DICK; 


OR, 


The Cruise of the Dolphin! 


A @tery ef Beenes and Adventures 
in the Nerth Pacific. 


By Captain Clewline. 


[This serial war commenced in No. 13, Vol, 4 
Hack numbers can be obtained from all pews 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A BLIND WHALE 


Dick Fenton had hit the truth; the 

huge whale was blinded, and in a singu- , 
lar way. 
We -* said that the outer skin of 
the whale is impervious to pain, and it 
might be said that the entire blanket or 
envelope of blubber is in the same con 
dition, 

For this reason, barnacles, and every 
description of parasite sbell-tish, fasten 
themselves to the rough outer coat with 
impunity, as the whale does not feel 
them. 

Some of my readers have doubtless 


} seen barnacles—bunches of lily-shaped 


from | 


shells—as they have been taken 
When first deposited they are | 
small, but increase in size and number 

as the years go by. This particular 

whale was very old, and his head was 

literally encrusted with these shells. As 

they increased in size and number, those 

which had been deposited near the eyes 

of the whale had ened a sort of cur- 

tain over the small eyes, making him, 

in effect, perfectly blind, although his 

eyes were in as good condition as ever 

Dick pointed out this fact to the mate, 
who uttered a cry of surprise. 

** By George!"’ he said, ‘I believe you 
are right, Dick. Put me on him again, 
my lads, and as I am sure he can't see 
me, lam certain to touch the life this 
time. Put me on his black back, I say.”’ 

The boat crept up cautiously, the mate , 
holding his lance in his strong, brown | 
hands, They reached the side of the 
whale, which lay vpon the surface of the 
water, having exhausted his prodigions 
strength in Fis efforts to tind the boat. 
The mate placed the point of his lance 
against the side of the patriarch at a 
particular point, holding the shaft at a 
certain angle, and made a vigorous lunge, | 
2¢ heavy lance half way in the 
body of the whale. Instantly, there shot , 


cruise, 


wai. | had better speak to Mrs. Crump about | up into the air a column of water, red 


with blood, and the boat darted back 
out of reach to watch the unutterable | 
agony of the dying whale. 

Who can tell how long he had roamed | 
these seas, gathering strength and weight 
as the years went by” No man can 
guess at the age of the whale with any , 
degree of certainty. How they die, or 
where they yo when old age reaches 
them, if indeed they die, we cannot tell, 
Old sailors say that they never die, but 
we know that everything created has an 
end at last. 

The tlurry of such a giant must be 
fearful, and Dick had a strange feeling 
in his heart as he thomght that his har- 
poon had brought the monster to his 
death. We have told howa great whale 
dies, and will not repeat it, but one who 
has seen it can never forget his first sen- 
sations at the wonderful sight. The 
boat lay idly rocking on the water, and 
the men watched the dying whale, for 
they could not tell at what moment he 
might dash at them in his blind fury. 
The spray thew high in the air every time 
he hurled his huge bulk out of the sea 
and fell again. Sometimes he seemed to 
stand erect upon his thukes; then his 
head was plunged into the sea, and the 
flukes whistled through the air. 

“It is awful to look at."’ said Dick. 
“LT never thought that I should take part 
in the death of one of these gigantic 
creatures, and it seems strange.”’ 

* That ends it,’’ said the mate. 

The whale gave one dying leap, and 
fell into the sea. There he lay, life- 
less, Inert, never more to roam through 
his native seas, monarch of his race. 
Half an hour later they were towing 
back, while the captain's boat Sellowed, 
dragging another huge whale.  For- 
sythe had been compelled to cut loose 
from the animal he had struck in order 
to save the crew, and the other boat had 
not been able to strike anything; so that 
these two boats coupled up, one with 
Weston'’s and one with the captain's 
boat, and moved toward the ship, which 
they reached just as the sun was going 
down, All through that beautiful even- 


| ing they worked hard, and when the 


first watch turned in the Dolphin was 
standing erect upon the sea, with a great 
whale upon either side, waiting for the | 
cutting-spades in the morning. 

While they were at this work next 
day a sail hove in sight, and bore down 
upon them rapidly. 

‘A limejuicer,”’ said Mr. Weston, 
looking at the stumpy topmasts. ‘ You | 
can't fool me on them, and, if I ain't | 
mistaken, it is the same Britisher we 
stole the whale from the other day when 
Tatty made his big throw.” 

The Englishman backed his topsails 
and lowered a boat; and, shortly after, 
the English captain boarded the Dol 
phin, looking wistfully at the huge 
whales chained upon each side. 

*You have deuced good luck, cap- 
tain,”* he said; ** I'm not more than half 
full, and I've been out two seasons. | 
am Captain Cairncross, of the Briton, 
out of Liverpool.” 

“Manning is my name, and I com- 
mand the Dolphin. Yes, we have been 
lucky, and when we cut in these whales 
you will have a clear field, as far as any 


Tears and of firesides where thé ashes are cold trouble we will give you, as we shal! be 


full to the hatches and sail for Hono- 
lulu.”’ 
**T’ve came on a strange errand, ap- 


we were 


lonelier hill-country district, and a man, Let us listen to the mournful winter boarded by a boat from a fore-and-aft 


chambers. Two 
counting every pulse, with dreadful ex- 
pectation in their pale faces. That man 


dying in one of the long, low, dismal | winds, and while they make us sad, be schooner, the Antelope, and the captain 
irls watch over him, taught by them to do what lies in our asked about you.’ 
eee pee ay Snanee Cee ee “What is bis name?" 
* fal, ' “Dunlap.” 
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* Walter Dunlap! 
got a craft of bis own, for he deserved it 
What luck bas be had ?"’ 

‘ile is not fitted out asa whaler. On 
the contrary, he looks more like a revenue 
cruiser, blamed if he don't. He says that 
he is out after a boy who was kidnapped 
ou board this ship, or ran away to sea, 
and he has been looking for you this 
four months.” 

‘*I don’t know how the boy was sent 
on board, but he is bere, and one of the 
best men I have in my ship. And Walt 
is looking for him, eh? Now, see here. 
If you cross his hause again, you tell him 
to steer for Honolulu, for I'll leave the 
boy there to wait for him.” 

** All right. I did not think you would 
hold him, when you knew the truth. 
Now, I'd like to see your first mate, Mr. 
Daniel Forsythe." 

** Here he is,’’ said Captain Manning. 
** This way, Dan.” 

Forsythe came forward slowly, with a 
look of indecision in his eyes. 

“I've got a letter for you, sir,"’ said 
the English captain, handing him a 
stained envelope. 

He opened it hastily, and read two 
lines in a handwriting which he knew 
well. 

* Be quick and sure; hia friends are 
on the track, They muat never find him! 
Ten thousand dollars shall be yours. 

“Mr. Pari.ips.” 

The paper shook in the hands of the 
mate, and a mist swam before his eyes. 
He felt that he could spare the boy no 
longer, with safety to himself. 





CHAPTER XXvV. 
OVERBOARD, 


The ‘‘cutting in’’ completed, and the 
huge heads deprived of their wealth, the 
Dolphin cut loose from the bodies of the 
whales, and sailed away towards Hono- 
Inlu, the trying-pots steaming as she 
went. The captain and crew were in 
high glee, for they had done what few 
ships ever havedone, * filled’’ inthe first 
season's cruise. It must not be supposed 
that on this account Captain Manning 
would ‘eave the whaling grounds for 
home, On the contrary, his chief object 
in visiting Honolulu at this time was to 
leave his cargo, and go back to the whal- 
ing grounds. At Honolulu it would not 
be dificult to ship his surplus oil on some 
unlucky whaler which was forced to re- 
turn; or, at best, it could lie in bulk at 
Honolulu until —_ could come back, or 


send a chartered ship to bring it 
home. 

While upon the whaling ground the 
weather had been magnificent. All 


hands had not been sent aloft for months; 
but now, as for the first time they turned 
their prow toward port, the sky began tu 
look threatening. The first night was 
dark, with cold puffs of wind from the 
north, and through the next day they 
were forced to beat against baffling head 
winds, which drove them out of their 
proper course Night 


a and again. 
| came on again, the sun going down in a 


bank of lead-colored clouds to the north. 

Forsythe had the watch, aad Dick was 
on deck, although he was in the star- 
board watch. Several times he caught 
the glance of the mate's black eyes fixed 
upon him with a strange, intent glance, 
and those eyes troubled him. Why did 
he look at him in that way, and what 
had he done to make him angry? The 
mate had used him well forsome months; 
indeed, he had given him no chance to 
find fault, and the boy did not know 
what to think, 

Forsythe was trying to force himself, 
against his own inclinations, to take the 
life of this brave boy. Dick had won 
upon him day by day, until, in spite of 
himself, the lad was a favorite with him 
But the temptation was awful, and it was 
hard to resist. 

Ten thousand dollars! 

It took his breath away, as he thought 
what he could do with ten thousand dol- 
lars, all his own money. Besides, he had 
kidnapped the boy, and he did,not knew 
what the law might do with him if Dick 
reached home in safety. 

The Dolphin was prepared for a storm, 
as Captain Tom was too old a sailor to 
risk anything in such threatening wea- 
ther, and with such a cargo as he had 
between decks. She was running under 
close-reefed main and foresails, with 
double-reefed — topsails, storm-jib, and 
staysail. Now and then the eye of the 
mate went aloft to see that everything 
was in trim, for he was a good sailor, 
whatever his failings might be, and loved 
his ship. The gray bank of clouds in 
which the sun went down were creeping 
up slowly, and there was a peculiar hush 
in nature, the silence which comes be- 
fore the storm. 

** Do you think it is coming on to blow, 
Mr. Forsythe?” said Dick, touching his 
cap. 

“Going to blow great guns, my lad. 
But what do we care, with such a deck 
as this under our feet? Never fear for 
tne old Dolphin, Dick, she is staunch 
and true, and will carry us safe into port. 
Dick, my lad, I want to ask you some- 
thing. Come to the quarter-deck, where 
I can speak to you alone.” 

Dick followed him respectfully, with 
his cap in his hand, and stood in an atti- 
tude of attention, waiting for the mate 
to speak. 

**| suppose you think that I have been 
mighty rough on you in this cruise?” 

**Well, Mr. Forsythe, I will say this 
much. I don't greatly admire the way 
you took to get me on board, nor do I 
understand your reasons for doing it. 
At the same time, if you ask me whether 
T am sorry that J have made this voyage, 
I can only say, no. I have learned a 
great deal, and would not lose the know!- 
edge I have for any year’s training in 
college. 

** Then you don't feel very hard toward 
me, now ?"* 

‘No sir; I do not.” 


‘Let us suppose a case, Dick. Say 


| that we get safe back to New Bedford, 


and you hid the chance to get revenge 
on me for what you think I have done; 
what would you do®”’ 

**I might tell you that you had been 
wicked in kidnapping me as you did.” 

** Would you take the law of me ?< 

**What for?” 

* To get revenge, of course.” 

** Oh, ay What do I want to law 
you for, Mr. Forsythe. Don't I tell you 
that I am not at all sorry I came.” 

‘**Do you mean that?’ demanded the 
mate, eagerly. 

** I'll give you my hand on it, and when 
Dick Fenton shakes hands on a bargain, 
that bargain always holds good.”’ 

‘Then you are a mighty good fellow, 
and I am sorry for what I have done. 
See here. I never break a promise, if it 
is a good one, and I tell you now, that I 
promise to be your friend, and when I 
say that, | mean a greatdeal. I lose ten 
thousand dollars by it, though.” 


i 








I'm glad he has 
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* Ten thousand dollars! How do you 
lose ten thousand dollars by me °”’ 

“I'm not going to tell you now, but 
one of these days, perhaps, I may. I'll 
speak t« the captain, and tell him enough, 
so that be will make you free of the 
cabin." 

**I don't want to be free of the cabin 
You leave me in the forecastle until | 
leave the ship, for I have friends there 
that will stand by me to the death.” 

** You would not make a friend of me, 
I suppose,’’ said Dan, sadly. 

“ Why not?’ said Dick, extending his 
hand. 

*Wait,”’ said the mate, putting his 
hands behind him. ‘ Don't do anything 
rash, or shake hands with a man like me 
out of sentiment. I not only kidnapped 
you on beard this ship, but I promised 
the man who employed me to put you 
out of the way.”’ Ss 

**To kill me, in fact,’’ said Dick, very 
— 

** Not exactly that, but to see that you 

did not get back home. At first I meant 
to do it by leaving you in some desolate 
place, far from home, unless some acci- 
dent happened to you. After that I 
thought of killing you outright.” 

. Wiiat had I ever done to you?"’ 

** Nothing; that is the reason you can- 
not take my hand. You see before you 
aman who consented to do a bad, cruel 
deed, for the sake of one he loved. See 
here; I have been engaged to a young 
lady in New Bedford for three years, the 
daughter of a sea captain; but the cap- 
tain says he will not allow us to marry 
until I can show five thousand dollars 
clear money. In an evil hour this temp- 
tation came, and I yielded to it, for it 
gave me the money I wanted, and the 
money gave me Ellen. I have been a 
fool—a coward—and I do not deserve 
her.*’ 

**Take my hand,” said Dick. ‘I 
still offer it to you.’’ 

‘No, no; I set Black Rodger on you, 
and he nearly took your life.’ 

‘Take my hand, I say; I have for- 
given you. As you have repented, as 
no man ever repented in all time, I | 
know how sorry you are. Once for all, | 
will you take my hand?’ 

Forsythe dashed his brown hand into 
that of the boy, with desperate force. 

‘* There ‘tis, then; but I never thought | 
to do it. We will be friends from this 
hour, and I will guard you as the tiger | 
guards his young. What isthat? Bishop 
and Farley, to the wheel! Let her go 
before the wind.’’ 

The gale, which had been gathering | 
with unparalleled fury for two days, | 
burst suddenly uponthem. The Dolphin 
trembled through every timber of her 
frame, and made a leap which nearly 
threw her on her beam-ends, while a 
great sea swept over her decks. But 
the men at the wheel were old salts, and | 
met her in time, and the tall masta of the | 
Dolphin rose slowly from the surge, the 
water dropping from every inch of cord- 
age below the crosstrees. Tons of water 
had swept across her decks, but the 
hatches had been battened down, and 
although the forecastle and cabin were 
flooded, the hold did not receive a drop | 
of water. Forsythe only saved himself 
from being swept overboard by flinging 
himself upon the deck, and holding on 
by the combings. For a moment all on 
the deck were blinded by the dashing | 
flood, and then, as the ship righted, and 
Forsythe dashed the water from his eyes, 
he heard a faint cry from the black waves | 
alongside, 

‘*Man overboard!’’ he shouted. ‘* Hea- 
vens! it is Dick Fenton.”” « 

It was only too true. That which he | 
had failed to do, which had been too 
much for Philip Fenton and for Black | 
Rodger Bates, that one sweeping wave 
had accomplished. Gentleman Dick, the 
pet of the crew, was adrift and helpless 
in the darkness, amid the dashing waves 
of the North Pacitic. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


FORGIVEN E8s. 


TATTY’S 
Forsythe uttered a cry of agony, 
which pierced through the darkness of | 
the night with strange earnestness. He 
had not been false when he said that he 
wished to be a friend to the young har- 
pooner; on the contrary, he really re- 
pented the wrong which he had done, 
and meant to do his best to set it right; 
and now, at the moment when My ow 
conquered himself, a wave had robbed 
him of the opportunity to set himself | 

right. 

**Man overboard!’ 

A strange sound amid the darkness, a 
human body wrestling with the mad 
water, a human soul in agony. It was 
his work—his! In spite of shallow) 
sophistry, he knew that no one save 
himself could be blamed. 

An iron hand grasped him by the 
shoulder, and he saw the dark face of 
Tatty close to his own, 

‘*You have done it at last!’’ hissed the 
harpooner. ‘* You have cast away the 
only being I care for or love on earth or | 
sea, and now you shall go with him.’’ 

‘Hands off!’ screamed Forsythe. 
‘Why stop totake your vengeance now, 
when Ae may be saved ?”’ 

‘You are right,’’ cried Tatty. 
vengeance can wait.” 

The sailors began to fling overboard 
loose articles which might serve to bear 
up the drowning boy until they could 
aid him. After the first cry, no sound 
was heard, and to their utter surprise 
the gale ceased as suddenly as it had be- 
gun, and the Dolphin no longer rushed 
on before the mighty wind, but lay-to | 
with her mainsail aback, making no way, 
except the drift. 

‘*Man a boat!"’ cried Forsythe. ‘““‘Who 
will go with me to save Gentleman 
Dick ?"’ 

Nota man on that deck was unwilling, 
but Tatty was first in the boat, and with 
him stout Sam Tully, Congo Ned. and 
Kanaka Joe, three of the best men in the 
ship. The boat went down into the! 
water with a splash, and darted away 
from the ship's side. 

** Pull easy, boys,”’ said Forsythe, ina | 
voice of agony. ‘‘ Ahoy-y-y-y! Keep 
up, if you hear us, Dick.” 


“se My 


No answer caine back save the splash | tered 


of water as the boat was lifted high in | 
the air, upon the crest of a mighty wave. 
The darkness was intense, so intense that 
it seemed as if it could be cut. | 

“Pull starboard,”’ said Dan. ‘I tell 

ou, Tatty, that if I can save that boy 

”y giving my own life, I'll save him. 
He had taken my hand at the moment 
when the wave struck us, and had for- 

iven me al) I ever did to wrong him. 
The men on deck wili tell you that.” 


| shout, and then waited. 


‘had no hand in this, but for me, 


i“ Forgive anc 


| phin stood about, trying to keep as near 


| meet on land or sea. 


TH E 


through the solemn stillness of the night. 
They waited, with uplifted oars, at each 
halloo, but no voice replied. Far away, 
in the darkness, the lights gleamed in 
the rigging of the Dolphin, set there to 
guide them back. 

**] see something!"’ cried Forsythe. 
** Pull for your lives, boys.’ 

They pulled as they had never pulled 
in a race for a whale, but when they 
reached the floating object in the water, 
they only found an empty watercask, 


which had been washed away by the | 


wave which swept Dick off the deck. 
**Pull to port,” said Forsythe, with a 
roan. ‘IT am afraid he is gone, boys. 
trave swimmer as he is, he could not 
hold up long in such a sea as this. 
Shout altogether, and perhaps he may | 
hear."’ 
The boat's crew united in one wild | 


No answer came back, and they knew 
that the last hope was gone. 

“Turn on your thwart, Tatty,’’ said 
the mate. ‘‘Here is a pistol, loaded to 
the muzzle. You have said that you | 
wanted your revenge.”’ 

**T must have it,’’ was the hoarse re- | 


| ply, as he took the weapon in his clenched 


hand, 

“Wait; before you take your ven- 
geance, let me say something I have in | 
my mind. I have plotted against this 
boy, and a week ago I should have felt 
happy if a wave had swept hima from the 
deck. But to-night, by his noble con- 
duct, he won my heart, and I would 
have given anything to save him. Do 
not let your revenge end with me, but 
seek out his brother, Philip Fenton, the 
man who hired me to kidnap him.”’ 

** Fis brother!”’ 

“Yes; when you go back to the ship 
tell them that I fell overboard, and you 
could not tind me. 
his vengeance, mates; for although I | 
Jick 
Fenton would be well and happy in his 
mother’s home."’ 

The sharp click of the pistol-lock was 
heard in the darkness, 

“A moment more; go to New Bed- 
ford, and tind Captain Edward Drake. 
Tell him the same story of my death you 
tell on board the Dolphin, and tell him, 
too, that - last thought was of Ellen. 
Now, fire! Ellen, good-bye, until eter- 
nity.”’ 

They waited for the crack of the pistol, 
but it did not come. 

“T must ask a question now," said 
the hoarse voice of Tatai Manutu. 
‘*You say that the boy forgave you?’ 

**On the oath of a dying man, he took 
my hand in friendship, and forgave me 
every wrong I had ever done him.” 

‘*And you were the hired agent of his 
brother, Philip Fenton ?’’ 

‘*'Yes.”” 

‘*Why did he wish him dead ?” 

‘* He was jealous of his good fortune 
in being favored by arich uncle, I do 
not think that Philip hoped that his 
uncle would leave the property to him, 
if Dick were dead; but he was deter- 
mined that his younger brother should 
never enjoy it.”’ 

They heard the sound of a splash in 
the water, and Tatty took up his oar, 

**What have you done; why don’t you 
fire ?”’ 

‘*T have thrown away the pistol. The 
brave lad who is gone forgave you, and 
why should I not copy his noble act? 
Pull away, lads; all hope is over.” 

‘Good for you er cried the men. 

forget, for the sake of the 
dead.” 

It was a hard pull to the Dolphin, for 
they had gone with the sea, and had to 
pull back ayainst it. Imagine the feel- 
ings of Daniel Forsythe, as he handled 
the steering oar, his chin sunk upon his 
bosom, and low groans bursting from his 
laboring breast. He had been forgiven 
by Dick; he had been forgiven by his 
avenger. He had not thought that such 
noble natures existed, for his hard life 
had generally brought him in contsct 
with the worst side of human nature, 
and these things surprised him. The 
boat was nearly swamped in reaching 
the side of the Dolphin, but, after a 
great effort, they reached the deck in 
safety. 

**It's no use, captain,’’ said Forsythe, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘ The poor fellow 
is gone; we done all we could to save 
him.”’ 

*T'd sooner ‘have lost my right arm, 
for I suspect that great wrong has been 
done him by some one,” 

‘Great wrong Aas been done, captain. 
Let us use every means to save him, and 
then T will tell you all about it, for I 
cannot bear the guilty burden in my 
breast."’ 

All through that dark night, the Dol- 


as possible to the place where the gale 
struck them. When morning broke, the 
scattered articles which had been thrown 
overboard were out of sight, and the 

and there, to and 


cruised about, here 


which he had passed away the hours off 


) sant companion, 


He is right to take | 








SATURDAY 


in search it was only to find that the ship 
was gone, where he could not tell. He 
began to think that it would have been 
better if he had remained in the port of 
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The little threads break one by one 


That bound my heart to thine 
| Honolulu, and there awafted the ree] Live) line the silkworm *, web is span— 
turn of the Dolphin, but he had A* perilously tne 
been ordered to cruise in search of 


her, and he obeyed strictly, as he had 
learned to do in the whaling service 
The weeks crept into months, and still 
he was upon the sea, no nearer his ob- 
ject than ever. 

Caspar Deane, since the day of his 
battle with the champion of the ship, 
was king of the forecastle, and in that 
capacity had even forced the men to ac- 
cept the Dlack-browed récruit who had 
joined them at Honolulu. The. men 
swallowed the dose, but not the less 
they objected to the medicine, for their 
hew messamate was anything save a plea- 
The two were together 
a great deal, and had things their own 
way in the forecastle, for Black Rodger 


It enape beneath an anary wor 

Neath av unloving look 
Frowns are more trenehbant than the sword, 
() Autumn's reaping hoot 
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im the ceaseless mill 
ching the parting weft, 
Stan eady to repair the ill 
With Ongers fast aad def 
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Hut no fourth sister waits beside 
Those fatal hands which sever 
Life's clue, which like Love's three! antied, 
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had a strong arm and seon asserted his 
power. 

‘So you did not have a very pleasant 
time in the Dolphin,’’ Caspar said to 
him one day as they sat in the foretop. 

‘Pleasant! Curse such a life as T led 
there! I got along well enough until | 
got into a muss with that boy.”’ 

** Dick Fenton ?"’ 

** Yes, curse him! See here, now; you 
| want to make me talk about him, so as 


to call to my mind the way he thrashed | 


me." 
‘He thrashed you, eh?’ 


*“T should think he did, the young | 


dog!’ 
| He is a boy, too, It seems as if a 
| man ought to be ashamed to be beaten 

y a boy ina tair fight. But he knows 

how to use his hands, and | know who 
| taught him."’ 

“He'd give you a lively shake-up, 
Caspar,”’ hissed Black Rodger, bending 
a dark look upon his companion, 

**Umph! a mere boy, and you a man 
toughened by exposure and a reckless 
life. It is a queer thing that you let 
him escape you.” 

“1 tried hard enough, and I don't 
give him up yet. Let me only meet him 
once more; that is all I ask.’’ 

“Sail, ho!’ cried the lookout, and im- 
mediately the schooner headed for the 
stranger, as usual. When they came 
near enough the stumpy topmasts of the 
Briton could be discovered. 

“It’s the Englishman again,"’ said 
Captain Dunlap, ‘and there goes a sig- 
nal, He wants to speak us,” 

In an hour the schooner and brig were 
lying-to, and Dunlap leaped into his gig 
and quickly reached the Snetithennn, 


I think I have 


lap,"’ said the captain; * 
put up the game for you.’ 
‘Have you seen the Dolphin.’ 
“ea” 
“Did you board her * 
“Of course, and I found the boy you 
wanted all right. He is in high feather 
on board, and is a harpooner. ‘They had 
two whales alongside, and the biggest 
one of the two was struck by that boy.” 
‘Tle is getting on fast. Did you give 
my message to the captain?” 


’ 


e 


’ 


** And he said——' 

“That he would sail for Honolulu in 
leas than two days, and would wait for 
you there, 

‘Hurrah!’ cried Captain Dunlap. 
‘Then I am owner of the Antelope from 
this hour, Captain, | can’t find words 
to thank you, but the news you have 
brought me is good news indeed. [must 
be off at once.”’ 

“Can't you stay long enough to crack 
a bottle of wine ?”’ 

**T cannot spare the time now, cap 
tain; but I thank you all the same."’ 

He leaped at once into his boat, and 
sank into the sternsheets.”’ 

**Good-bye, Captain Cairneross; [ will , 
remember the Briton and her com 
mander while I live. Ready, boys; let 
fall; give way.” 

The gig shot away from the side of 
the Briton, and quickly passed over the 
distance between her and the schooner. 
Ten minutes later, and the swift schooner 
was flying before the wind toward the 
south, 

**The work is done, Mr. Wallace,” the 
young captain said, ‘‘and you are richer 
by a thousand dollars than you were this 
morning. The Briton has spoken the 
Dolphin, and old Tom has promised 
to meet us in Honolulu within the next 
month. Crowd on all she can carry, for 
I am in a hurry.’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
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watch; and, most of all, Tatty missed 
him. His chest was not opened and soid 
to the men, as usual when a man is lost 
at sea, for the captain said that it should 
be carried home, and given to his friends. 
His ey | bunk stood there, his harpoon 
hung in the brackets above it, and when- 
ever they looked the seamen were re- 
minded that his strong hand had struck 
his last and only whale, and that another 
must take up the harpoon where he laid 
it down. 

Tatty would sit for hours upon his 
chest, looking gloomily at the empty 
bunk, and at times working at the lock 
of an old pistol, or feeling the edge of 
the bowie which Dick had given him. 

**What do you do that for?" said Sam 


ar) 

‘His name is Philip Fenton,’’ mut- 

the harpooner prince. ‘ Philip 

Fenton; I shall not forget his name." 
Woe to Philip Fenton if they ever 
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ceitful, perhaps assumed for the PUrpose 
of obtaining credit 
exteriors; rogues 


Beware of gaudy 
usually wel! 
The rich are plain; trust him, if any 
one, who carries but little on his back. | 
Never trust him who flies into a passion | 
on being dunned, but make him pay 
quickly if there be any virtue in the law. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE ANTELOPE MEETS THE BRITON. | 
Once more on board the Antelope, 
some days before the events recorded in 
our last chapter, three hundred leagues 
to the northward, where Captain Walter | 


‘I saw you shaking hands,”’ said Sam “PNtep still prosecuted his search for 


“= 


the trough of the sea, whatever you do,"’ 
cried Forsythe. 
Again his sonorous voice peeled out ' 


the Dolphin. He had boarded a hup- 


ull hard now, boys; keep out of | dred ships during the months he had 


been upon the sea, all to no purpose. 
Some of them had seen the Dolphin at a 
certain point, and when be sailed away ° 


| 


go out, and perhaps something will turn 
up for us,” 

“It's a cold night, Robert."’ 

“Cold, yes! But it’s not much colder 
outthanin. It would have been much 


POST. 


*T can’t stand it any longer, Jane; I'll} 


| slightly. 


better for you if you had married John | 


Tremain,"’ he said, bitterly, 

“Don't say that, Robert; I've never 
regretted my choice." 

“Not even 
of bread in the house for you and the 
children?’ 

*Not even now, Robert. Don't be 
discouraged. God has not forsaken us. 
Perhaps this Christmas Eve the tide will 
turn; better days may dawn upon us to- 
morrow, 

Robert Brice shook his head despond 
ingly 

“You are more hopeful than I, Jane. 
Duy after day Lhave been in search of 
employment. [have called at fifty places, 
only to receive the same answer every 
where."’ 

Just then little Jimmy, who had been 
asleep, woke up. 

**Mother,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘ won't you 
ive me a piece of bread’ 1 am so 
fae.” 

* There is no bread, Jimmy, darling,”’ 
said the mother, with an aching heart, 

* When will there be some?’ asked 
| the little child, piteously. 
| ‘Tears came to the mother's eyes, 
knew not what to do, 

‘Jimmy, I'll bring you some bread,” 
| maid the father, hoarsely; and he seized 





' 
} 
| 





She 


| his hat, and went to the door, 


his sleeve, 


His wife alarmed, laid her hand upon 
She saw the look in his 


) eyes; she feared to what step desperation 


**Glad to see you again, Captain Dun- | 


} 


might lead him. 


**Remember, Robert,’’ she said, sol- | days longer she might call her home, 


i ‘it is hard to starve, but there 
n 


are things that are worse, 

He shook off her hand, but not roughly, 
and without a word, passed out. 

Out in the cold street! There would 
be their only home next. 
time longer he had the shelter of a cheer 
less room, but the rent would become 
due at the end of the month, and he had 


, hothing to meet it, 
Robert Brice was a mechanic, compe- | 


; pos ket. 
| ceive that his pocket-book came with it, 
} and fell on the pavement 


tent and skillful. Three years since, he 
lived ina vege village where his ex 
penses were moderate, and he found no 


difficulty in meeting them. But in an 


| true. 


| and o- it inte Robert's hand. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


For a brief | 


| asked Jimmy, 





evil hour he grew tired of his village 
home, and removed to the city. Here | 
he vainly hoped to do better. For a 


while he met with very goud success; 
but »time of great depression came, and 
wita it a suspension of business enter 
prises. Work ceased for Robert Brice 
and many others. If he had been in his 
old home, he could have turned his hand 
to something else, and, at the worst, 
could have borrowed of his neighbor till 
better times. So day by day he went 
out to seek work, only to return disap 
pointed, If he had been alone he could 
have yot on somehow; but it was a sere 
trial to come to the cheerless room and 
his pale wife and hungry children, with 
no relief to offer them 


| Robert.’ 


| bright tire lit up the before cheerless 


| 


quarters, 


When, on that Christmas Eve, Robert 


into the streets, he hardly 
he was poing to redeem the 
He 


riee went 
knew how 
promise he had made little Jimmy. 


was absolutely penniless, and had been | 


so for three days. There was nothing 
that he was likely to find to do that 
night. 

*T will pawn my coat,’ he said, ‘1 
cannot see my wife-and children starve 

it was a well worn overco:t, and that 
Winter nigh lie 
to keep lim warm, 
forced fasting, le was more sensitive to 


Weakened bry en 


) the eold, aml shivered as he walked 
dlony the pavement, 
HER AO RE ** Ven,’ he said, “my coat must vo 
a iE know not how [Tshall vet on without 
‘N a hy | 
Ew PUBLIC aATIONS ph gen we the children starve 


He was net in Meheral an ehyvious man 


but when he saw sleek, well fod men, 


buttoned ip to the throat un warm over 


coats, come out of the brilliantly lylited 


How little he dreamed that they should 
ever want bread 

ler than him 
self, warmly clad, who passed hin with 
huis hands thrust deep in the pockets of 
his overcoat. 


There was one man, she 


Phere was 4 pleasant smile 


upon his face. He was, doubtless, Uiink 


jing of a happy circle at home 


Robert knew him as a rich cabinet 
maker and upholsterer. Tle had applied 
to this man only two days before for em 


ployment, and been refused 


Hints ror Evenynopy The way to It was, perhaps, the thought of the 
get credit is to be punctual? the way to | wicde difference between them, so far as 
preserve it is not to use it much. Settle outward circumstances were, that led 
often; have short accounts. Trust no) Robert to follow him 
man’s appearance; appearances are de After a while, the yentleman—M) 


(erimes—drew his handkerchief from los 
As he did so, he did not per 


He did not perceive, but Robert did. 
His heart leaped inte his mouth, and a 
suaden thought entered his mind. Hs 
bent quickly down, and picked yp the 


fhenever you meet a man who is fond pocket book He raised his eyes to see 
of argument, you will meet one pro- | if the movement was noticed. It was 
foundly ignorant of the operations of the | not. Mr. Grimes went on. unheeding 
human heart. Mind your own affairs. | his loss. 


Let all the errors you see in other’s man 
agement ‘ 


suggest correctness im your 
own. 
——_ =| | 
To well our secrets is generally folly, | 
but that folly is without guilt; to com 


* This will buy bread for my wife and 
hildren,”’ thought Robert, instantly. 
A vision of the comfort which 
money would bring that 
lighted up his 
thenu—-for 


the 
heerless room 


heart for an instant, but 


he was not dishonest—there 


municate those with which we are! came another theught Phe money was 
entrusted is always treachery, and | not his. much as he wanted it 

treachery for the most part combined ‘But T cannot see my wife and chil 
with folly. dren starve,”’ he theught, ayain, ‘If it 


fro, in the vain hope that they might | for Oetober, 1874,” published by ‘The | teres, provided with presents for happy 
find him, still clinging to some floating | | eonard Scott Publishing Co.. New | Children at home, while lis were stary 
'fragment. But they searched in vain, | york. Both these etumshere nats un- | ig, he suffered seme bitter thoughts, 
and it was late in the afternoon when usually interesting. spon the mequality of fortunes pifts, to 
Captain Manning reluctantly gave the ent Cintas Be Bloiisanes New | come to his mind Why should they be | 
order to bear up for Honolulu. There York: The “ a els ti Month! { a. wy happy, while le was so miserable 

| were sad hearts in the cabin of the Dol-] coher IsT4.” the lest : . vA OF te |) There was @ time, he remembered it 

: . iA, F tumber of the 

phin, but sadder yet in the forecastle, leit, dnianity ecienee well, when he, too, suffered mot the 
for the men had loved him well. They chin ; : Chiustmas Eve to pass without buyiny 
missed the nightly feast of sea-yarns with From Craxton, Remsen & Harret~ | ne litth gifts tor Jimmy and Aynes 


needed something more | 


where there is not a loaf | 


;coming up two stairs ata time, 









ia wrong to keep the money, (iod will 
pardon the offence. He will understand | 
my motive."’ | 
All this was sophistry, and be knew 
it. In a moment he felt it to be so 
there were some things worse than 
starvation. Jt was his wife who said 
this just before he came out. Could be 
meet her gaze when he returned with 
fouxl so obtained ? 
“I've lived honest so far,’ he thought; | 
“IT won't turn thief now."’ | 
It was with an effort he came to this | 
decision, for all the while there was be- 
fore his eyes that vision of a cheerless A 
home, an he could hear Jimmy vainly | memory of three twins. - r 
| asking for food. It was with an effort Arten Ist January, 1875, a New York 
that he stepped forward and placed his | law requires that every child shall be 
hand on the gentleman's shoulder, and | %®* to school, or taught at home. 
extended the hand that held the pocket- A strate small cngactnn, a rait 
book. of Aretino, by Maro Antonia mondi, 
“Thank you,’ said Mr. Grimes, turn. | sold in London for 786 guineas, or $4,006. 
| ing round; “T hadn't perceived my loss. | Tuk number of cabs now actually run- 
Tam much obliged to you." | ning in London is 7,864, of which 3,64t 
“ You have reason to be,"’ said Robert, | are Hansoma, and 4,223 are Clarence 
in a low voice, ‘I was very near keep- | cabs. 
img it."’ Societ 
“That would have been dishonest,”’ » ee ee 198. 
said Mr. Crimes, his tone altering 000,000 Bibles, in 190 different lan 
guag os. 
Ves, it would; but it is hard for a 
man to be honest when he is penniless, » inde gig t- g 
and his wife and children without a cently cast in Indi It » 4 184 
oi farel hildren are not | 7 6! inches. 
“Sure ou and your children are ne > 
in that condition said Mr. Grimes, Foun hundred different kinds of Ber- 
earnestly. lin beer were exhibited recently at an ‘n- 
Yes,” said Robert; “it is only too ternational exhibition of beer and brew- 
For two months I have vainly | '™@ interests held at Hygenian, Alsace. 
sought for work. [applied to you two| THs Government of Madras Presi- 
days since.” dency, India, has an official slayer, 
you now. I thought I | whose duty it is to superia the mea- 
before. You still want | sures for the extermination of those dan- 
gerous animals, 
In 1870 the passenger traffic on all the 
English railways was 281,000,000; in 1878 
it reached 401,000,000, or an inerease 


NewsafpreRest 


Covron tickets for weddings are the 
last 
PF Exotanny sends us 4,000 barrdis of 
malt liquors a month, 

It is said there are fifty-seven women 
editing newspapers in this country. 

A New Hamranine tombstone beass 
this singular inscription: ‘‘ Sacred to the 


**T remember 
had seen you 
work” 

**L should feel yrateful for it."’ 

**My foreman left me yesterday. Will 
you take his place for fifteen dollars a 








week | | within three years 112,000,000, or 
** Thankfully, sir."’ nearly 40 per cent, 
“Then come to-morrow evening, or, | Aw [linolsgirl d her father and 


rather, as to-morrow will be a holiday, | mother the other even ng, when she ox- 

the day succeeding. Meantime, take this | pected her lover, and it was forty-eight 

for your present necessities,” — before the doctor could += the 
Ile drew from his pocket some money, | old folks out of it. 


Tur diamonds belonging to the ex- 


t's ten dollars!’ said Robert, in Queen Isabella of 5 are valued at 
amasoment. m2 ae | twelve million franca, and she wanta to 
1 know it. The pooket-book con- | Ji ‘em. Persons who have not yet laid 


tains nearly two hundred dollars. But 
for I should have lost the whole. I 
wish you a merry Christmas,”’ 

“Tt will, indeed, be a merry (hriat- 
mas," said Robert, with emotion. 
Heaven bless you, sir! Good night.”’ 

‘Good night.”’ 

Jane waited for her husband in the 
cold and cheerless room, which for a few 


in their winter stock of diamonds should 
make a note of this, 

Werpptine invitations are now issued 
on legal note sheet, the text being en- 
graved in script, lengthwise. No initial 
creat or monograms are used either on 
the note sheet or envelope. Everything 
is plain and simple, bordering on 
eoonomy, 

Mount Biane is no longer the mon- 
arch of the Euro mountains, Ite 
height is only 15,754 feet, while that of 
Mount Ejburz, on the northern or = 
looked eagerly to the door. pean sid@ of the Caucasian water . 

Yes, a” wen he, The door opened, | is 18,526 feet. The latter mountain, 
Robert, radiant with joy, entered with a | Which has just been ascended by some 
basket full of substantial provisions, members of the English Alpine Club, is 

“Have you got some bread, father said to resemble in shape a flattened 

Hopefully. dome, like an inverted teacup. 

**Yos, Jimmy, some bread and meat, Tu Fijians who have just joined their 
and here's «a littl tea and sugar. | fortunes with Great Britain have another 
There's a fow coals left, is there not | strange peculiarity besides feasting on 
Jane? Let's have a comfortable meal, | human flesh, In Fiji, they say, taxzpa 
for, please God, this shall be a merry | ing is associated with all that the peop’ 
Christmas."’ love. The call of the taxgatherer is a 

“Ilow did it happen? Dray tell me, | festive occasion, a day for the best attire, 
, the pleasantest looks, and the kindest 
words. These interesting islanders hand 
in their money with singing and dancing, 
and the whole ceremony concludes wit! 
a dinner, 

Astatic HANDsaws. — Handsaws in 
America and England have the teeth 
pointed from the handle, while in Asiatic 
countries and in (ireece they are made 
with teeth pointed the other way. The 
latter must be operated by —s them 
the former by pushing. In delicate work, 
and where very fine small saws are used, 
the Eastern: saw is the best. The Orien 
tals differ from us in setting the teeth of 
the saw also, They turn a group of a» 
dozen one way, and the next group the 
other, while we alternate, one on one 
side, the next on the other, 

Tur ex-King of Oude, who receives a 
pension of $50,000 from the British Gov 
ernment, spends the entire sum in main 


An hour passed; there was a step on 
the stairs—her husband's, It could not 
be, for this was a cheerful, elastic step, 
She 


Bo Robert told his wife; and soon a 
room, and there were four happy hearts 
that waited in joyful hope for the dawn 
of a ‘' merry Christmas Day.”’ 

The next week they moved to better 
They have never since known 
what it was to want. Kobert found a 
firm friend in Mr, Grimes, and has reason 
to remember, with ayrateful heart, God's 
goodness on that Christmas Eve, 


Cr RECEP LS 


twospoonfulls of borax and half an ounce 
of glycerine with some water, and apply | 
} 








it to the chapped places twice a day, taining a mimic court in his littl domain 
Cunk vor Eanacun.—Puat a little | on the banks of the Hooghly. His de 
black pepper ino seme cotton, dip it in voted subjects number about 6,000, His 
sweet oi! and insert in the ear. This | Court's perfect in form, his officers uf 
is one of the quickest remedies known, | state having the same tithes and diguitios 
as their predecessors had in Oude, His 


SwoKky Lamers To prevent the smok 
ing of a lamp, soak the wiek in strony 
vineyvar, anmdadry it well you tse 
it It will then burn bright and clear. 
lenrk 


water in a 


| menagerie is the finest in the world, con 
taining 20,000 birds, beasts, and snakes 
He has four houses, where he alternately 
spends his days. The grounds are beau 
tifully kept, employing 300° gardeners 
The ex king has two wives, and « family 
tl sons and 25 daughters, 


(RArK, and make tt 
as good as new: Put a litth 
teakettle, and when the steam is issuing of 


To nent w 


from the spout pass the cr ape frequently Turk Mayor of Atlanta, Georgta, war 
through the steam Tcalled upon te decide in a case requiring 
Pom PREMATURE Gmaynt ow que (Xtreme ticety of touch and delieacy of 


They had a Baby Show 
those parts, and the mayor 
being pro fem the father of the city, wae 
requested to sit in judgment upon twelve 
and female, after thei 


discrimination 
down in 


Wath, arising from disease of the roots 


Po a quarter of a pound of rosewater 


one drachm of sulphur and balf a 


Vutina bottle, 


walel 
drachm of sugar of lead 


infants, male 


and shake well before using Apply it J 
twice a day for two weeks kind Phe mayor, being unable to stand 
the press, appointed a committee of four 
OLD BLACK SILK Dikhssts can be made |i,, decide and report. It was a trying 
ter lever like new by following these «i moment Iwelve mothers dandled the 
rections k irnt rub oft all lust with “ twelve apostles (we should say: he tubes 
woolen rag Phen mix equal quanti in their respective arms, each declaring 
ties of strony tea and vineyar, with that her chick was the dearest, sweetest 
which wash the silk by thoroughly rub. | liveliest beauty in the world The com 
bing with a Mannel rag. Fold well: let! mittee did a very sensible thing. They 
itremain a while, and then irom on the | first procured four yood, swift) horses 
wrong side with a hot tron lwhich they tied to the outer gate, and 
To Leas PAINT, smear it over with having given ther decision at the pot 
whitening mixed to the masistency of lof the bridle, made the best of their way 


to the nearest forest 

Tuk performance ino the primcipa 
Japanese theatres begins at 6 A. M. and 
atsor® P.M. The dramas per 
usually founded national 


common paste in warm water Hub the 
and wash off 


ferease spots will 


surface to be cleaned brisk ly, 
with pure cold water 
in this way be almost instantly removed, 
the pamt will 


closes 


as well as other filth, and formed 


on 


retam its beauty and brilianey unim- | 4, yends, generally occupy all day, and 
| paired are very minute and realistic. The 
Mitornw may be removed by rubbing | house is square, lighted from above; the 
common yellow soap on the article: then guest floor os divided inte small squares, 
a little salt on the soap, and a little | oy private boxes; next above come the 
starch on that Kub all well tovether, public boxes, and above these an amphi 
and put itin the sunshine, or wet the | theatre The orchestra is located ina 





linen, soap it, and apply salt and lemon. | 
juice to both sides, or mix soft-soap with | 
powdered starch, half as much salt and 
the juice of a lemon, and lay on with a 
brush Letit lie on the grass day and 
night till the stain is gone 

Worntn KNowina.—Every little while 
we read of who has stuck a rusty 
nail in bis foot or some other portion of 
his person, and lockjaw has resulted 
therefrom All such wounds 
healed withoutany fatal consequences fol 
lowing them. The remedy is simple; it is 


stave box, and the actors reach the stage 
by means of long planks placed on a 
level with the private boxes. The scene 
jare changed by a turn-table, which car 
ries around with it all the actors befor: 
| the audience, and brings into view, actors 
jand all, the next scene, The table re 
| volves as often as the scenes are to bk 
changed—sometimes five or six times in 
half an hour, A man dressed all in 
black, with a cowl over his head, stands 
behind the acter, following all his mo 
tions, and not leaving him for an instant. 


can be 


only to stioke such wound, or any He hands him all the properties he needs, 
wound or bruise that is inflamed, with and supplies him with a small stool to 
burning wool or woolen cloth Twenty | sit on when necessary. Another impor- 
minutes in the smoke of wool will take | tant service rendered by him is holding a 
pain out of the worst case of intlam- lighted candle on the end of a long pole, 
ination arising from a wound we ever under the actor's nose, so as to lluminate 


saw. his gestures and grimaces, 
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WERK AFTER NEXT! 


In No. 24, will be commenced acharm 
ing Romance, entitied 


Guilty or Not Guilty? 


A Story of Christmas Eve. 


- - -_ 
1875 Postage, Terms, Et 


i ndet the new Dostal Law, which gors 


inte operation on the firet of January 
neat, the amount of postage muel le pre 
pau wert iy, 'y the prublesher i hej * 


offer om thin cooly 

Many leading 
inereased ih 
rates of most of them materially changed 


publications have been 


price, amd the clubbing 
for the coming year 
An the has probably a larger 


mail circulation than any other of the 


Tow 


first-class literary weeklies, the new law 
will entail upon usa very hea@ outlay, 
without any return whatever, aa Powt 


aay TO aN¥ rant oF tun Unsirep 
STATES, HITHKHTO rai ny Bt hecnin 
wma, WIL, AP TRR THE Finet oF Jan 
vany, 1875) pe rate oy te Witmer Tr ap 


DITIONAL © MARGR Ter Ot tee InP ha 
Domt passed inte the bands 


Simee the 
of the 
neither 
spared t 
aud Family Paper published 


present and Proprieter 


labor ner eapense have been 


make it the venuy need Literary 
Newnes 


amd viouk have been infused inte the old 
favorite, the KeeT WRITERS bow contr 
bute te its columns, and the hranrs 

watTrn i havTios« amd ) ime 
Pitic al appearance are equal te the wery 
boat The Pest curing the coming 
yemr Will comtaina ahorne Steaotin 


Amusement ated entertamment 


etructiom 


than can he pre ured fon Satine 


terma, in any other 


paper published It 


will be mont ter ANY Allene aa, either 


singly or in clubs, on the follow tng terms 


lo Single Subscribers One copy, four 


months, $1.58), one copy, «ig months 
$1.50) one copy, one year, #100 

To Clube Pour copies, one year, €10 
whioh iw 82.50 per copy h ght COP OR, 
one year, for $20.00, and an additional 
copy, free, te any one remitting that 
amount al one time Additions may be 
made te Clubs at same rates, ¥ tw 
cach 

al = > 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 
WY MAL HICH aan 

After the death f the belligerent 
Liewellyn, the last really Welsh Prince 
of Wales, balward | played what, in 
popular parlance, would be caled a 

pretty sharp trick n tue chief sub 
jects of the iate uler The «queen 
bogland, by the way, daily expected an 
heir—was dumictled at the Castle of 
( aernarvon VW ales Men wondered 


at this Were there net enough pleasant 
War til Wiasald it 
seetmily for a Biritanh porimoe ter be 
Hriteah soil hut the 

therwise, and 
ung pt 
balward 


eastios in | met sin 
Thane 
bnglial 
on April 
horn at 
werjoyed, 


born com 
king Wille it 
25, 1284, a yy thee 

( ae rmarvon Bar 
gold and lands were lavished on the mos 


"war 


sengers who brought the news Ther 
war mo telegraph then, or else they 
would not have been® so fortunate 


What man now adays thinks of rewani 
img the telegraph operator, even if the 
@ires bring hum tidings of the death of 
hes motherin law 

Hearmng that the queen was as well as 
could be capected, Edward sent for oer 
tain leaders of the Welsh people. They 
came, The king asked them whether 
they would submit to a prince born 
Bithin Use intry, of blameless life and 
free trom prejudices The Welsh pro 
mised that they would willingly serve 
such a prince Upon this the wily king 
presented his infant son to them, and 
made them sweer allegiance to the young 
hinglag, who certainly was of Dlamelens 
life, although, like other balnes, he pro 
babiy had hie prejudices against: im 


truding pina vigh beads, and being 
washed, for instance Put the Welsh 
men stuck t© their premise, and the 


tiny Eciward was hailed I :ince of Wales 
For this reason lennant calls Caernar 
von Castle the magnificent badge of bis 
countrymen > subjection 
The father of t new prince was the 
first member of the Mlantagenet family 
who had ever, while heir apparent to 
the throne, borne a > derived from 
of England. uw father, Henr 
Tit hed. in 1345, made him 1 a 
Chester. Polydore Virgil asserts that he 
was also created Prince of Wales, but this 
is certainly incorrect, as that tithe was 
There is 








THE 


The origin of the crest and motte of 
the English Princes of Wales has been « 
matter of some perplesity to antique 
rane The crest and motte are three 
ostrich feathers and the humble /ch deen 
(1 serve 

They, it is asserted, formed the war 
blazon of the blind King of Bohemia, 
who died fighting against the Black 
I’rinee, Pelward of Woodstock, " whem 
they were adopted. Prince Puckler 
Muskan, however, supposes that when 
Edward |. presented his little son to the 
Welsh chiefa, he exclaimed, in broken 
Welsh, “Bich dyn” (This ia your 
man’). The German traveler thinks 
that these words became corrupted into 
*‘Ieh dien.”’ 

Kedward of Caernarvon, the first Prince 
of Wales, was the first King of Kagland 
who was deposed and murdered le 
Eeiward I]. wae killed at the instiga 
tion of his infamous queen, leabella, in 
Herkeley (aatle, A. 1). 1525 

The present Prince, Albert Edward, i« 
the « tebtoonth Prince of Wales, of whose 
four Immediate predecessors of the house 





of Hanower very little god is known 
He was born at Buckingham Palace, 
Nowember 0, 154! His Keoyal Highness 


education that bag 
wive He was placed in 
charge of two clergymen, a barrister-at 
amd Mr it W“ Fisher Having 
a sessions at balinburgh, he 
(huareh ¢ ollege, ('aford 
where he the prubolic 
for a year, and afterwards resided seve 
ral terme at Cambridge If all this was 
mrt sufficient ty teach his young leas 
how to shoot, 1 TC HL must have lacked 
wieas «In 18) he visited the | nited 
Mates aml ( anada, where he was en 
thusiaatically received During that 
eventful summer Snobs reigned and 
Jenkins wasrampant. ‘The prince, the 
prince, and nothing but the prince" was 
the topic in which the seule of republi 
can Americans delighted Kinahin Corn 
the historian of the royal pro 
gress, telle oft the prince's visit to Girard 
College, though somewhat coldly he men 
tiene that girlie, an well as berys, are edu 
that and 
breathless posterity that when the prince 
roof bis hat blew off which 


received the leat 


lard = oemnuld 
law 
mtoaclvea! fer 
entered ¢ hrist 


attended! lectures 


wallia, 


cated in toatitutiens tofortis 


ree heel the 


proves comelusively that the wind is ne 
reapecteriof perscne 

its iM thee porttece “tel the camp at 
the Curtagh be bad been made a colonel 
m8 and @ year later, accompanied by 
Dean Stanley, he visited Jerusalem and 
the holy places of the Rast 

(% Mareh 10, T8604, he marriod the 
Piineems Alexandra, of Denmark, whe 
has sithee become the mother of five 


children, namely Albert Edward Vietor 
Christian, Duke of ¢ 
INO4, Coe 


ormwall, born Janu 
ary %, Frederick Ernest 
Albert, born , 85, Laine Vie 

tora Alesandia Dagmar, born February 
MO), 1867, Vietona Alesandra Olga Mary, 
born im July, T8608, and Maud € harlotte 
Mary Vietorna, born November 26, 1860 
The only thing the prince has done to 
endear him to the hearta of the English 
poople was his ‘Tl, when 
he caught the typhoon fewer Ilias wick 

hess thade him immensely popular, and 
the thanksgiving servioes held at mt 

Paul's Cathedral, on February 27, 1872 


onge 
lune 


p Vetat in 


sectueda national outpouring of gratitude 
In IS, ae Duke of Carmwall, he took 
his seat in the Peuse of I 


being Prine of Wales, he is a peneral in 


riale Desiudes 


lonel on the Tenth Tlussars, 


tie army 

Duke of Deothaay, Tharen of Renfraw 
l do oof the Tales, Parl of Dublin and 
Carrick, and he enjoys the patronage of 


twenty tine Vinge 


—_— —_—_—l 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW 


HY 1 WATMOEN PLR MING 
Noll SAVED 
It was a clear, frosty morning My 
window panes were thes stent with 
those delicate and atrange devioes, which 


the imagination can so readily transfoom 
inter the atately 
sand weird pictures of somewhat 1ENh poms 
The roadway had a bleached 
and whitened look lhe opp 
mite have retreated further 
inte the distance, and they were bleached 
Every sound was 


scrnblance of avenues 
ble soenery 
houses 
meomed to 
amd whitened too 
terribly cistinet 
Sloely the romanth on the 
glass faded inte a damp cloud, which, in 
inte trickling 
tears, and found a lodgment on the win 
dow. frame 1] was thinking that 
lack the only 


etching 


its turn, reselved iteelf 


itamnele 


Prost» fancies were not 


mes that end in sorrow and repining 
when my attention was attracted by a 
theovtme contnele 

Surely that was an alarm of fine l 
thought 

Hlurtying footsteps came nearer and 
nearel The cry was caught by others 
“ ’ wl the race, and ude the fr on 
earth ech tee the tmeoetion ft their feet 
amd the au t vibrate with the wild 
a! it 

Pire’ tire’ 

A tiny tet or stream of slowly ascend 
ing smoke informed me of the loeality 
f this new disaster It was about a 
square off, in a bleck of three stored 


buildings, each of which was tenanted 
by several famjlies The was 
given, but the fames seemed to spread 
very rapidly, and the volume of smoke 
inoreased, still hanging about the spat, 
until ite density was sufficient to hide 
more distant objecta, and to render all 
near ones dim and indistinet 

Suddenly there was a great comme 
tion, The engines passed like a flash 
and turned the corner with a celerity that 
made one shudder Little time was lost, 
the men were alive to the fearful import 
of their mission, and speedily attached 
their hose. Meantime other engines had 
arrived, and in avery short space the 
greater number were at work @ith that 
dall amd hornmbly dismal thud 
which sounds so provekingly regular 
haste and excitement 


alarm 


precise 


ana slow amod the 


of the scene 
The flames spread rapidly. All effort 
scomed vain am! futile The timbers 


blared and crackled, Uhe streams of water 
thrown upon them hissed lke a greedy 
serpent, and made but slight impreasion 
om the flames A portion of the build 
ing fell, with a hollow like the 
rumbling of a miniature volcana, while 
the myriad tongues of fire leaped greedily 
inte the vacuum thus made lind danced 
eagerly toward the dense cloud of smoke 
and steam which hovered round the place. 

Little piles of salvage were scattered 
about the street, and their owners, wring 
ing their hands disconsolately, were still 
watching the progress of the flames with 
an interest bordering on fascination 
Some were bewailing their unhappy 
fate, others congratulating themselves 


boise 


) that this calamity had not happened in 


the dead of the night when all were 


| asleep, and some might have perished 








SATURDAY 


befure assistance came, while otbera, in 
their haste, might have left behind al! 
the little they possessed, as, indeed, one 
poor woman had done, and she was in 
comm lable 

Suddenly a cry of horror rent the air 
A tigure had appeared at a window of 
the third story, which hitherto the flames 
had left untouched—a figure dressed in 
white, with golden tresses, which the 
treacherous element seemed to kiss. It 
was but for an instant that she stood 
there, in piteous entreaty; then fell back, 
deubtiess overpowered by the intensity 
of heat and smoke 

“A woman’ exclaimed the firemen, 
awed by the unexpected sight, and rear 
ing, instantly, their ladders against the 
trembling walls. ‘‘A woman in there 

er’ 

*** Tin Rettic,”’ ssidabystander. ‘“iood 
(ied, did no one think of her?” 

Kettie was an invalid. Her brother 
was at sea. During his abaence she 
lived very much alone, sometimes (when 
her health permitted ber) doing a little 
sewing for ber neighbors: at others, and 
much more frequently, living upon the 
pittance ber brother gave, obtruding her 
sorrows upon none, seeking the sympathy 
or assistance of no one either 





She was very young, barely sixteen 
I think —petite, fair, and somewhat sor 
rowful The loneliness of ber life, per 
haps, added that cynical curl te her lip, 
as she anawered “yea” of ‘ne’ (she 
rarely said more than this) te some 


simple question; or was it the pride of 
orth and wexation of poverty, that raised 
that fair head so loftily above her station * 

Some doubted the evidence of their 
senses, Surely some one should have 
thought of Kettie? The truth ia, her 
absence was not missed until ber ap 
pearance at the window conveyed the 
awful truth, She was asleep while the 
house was burning. No one had warned 
or rescued her, and now, partly stifled 
ther living was a miracle), she had stay 
gered to the casement to fall senseless 
beneath it, and none could help or resecuc 
her 

several times the gallant 
the task, and each 
back by the intense heat 


hed the window and dashed it open 





men essayed 
were driven 
One maneven 


time 


tema 

but be, tea, had te return, his mission 
unfultitied The women screamed, and 
thanked Cid that such an awful fate 


was spared them The men paled, and 
would each have taken some risk upon 
Limselfaif any means of succor had pre 
sented itself to their distracted minds 

Suddenly a youth, pale, breathless 
eager, dashed inte the croud Ile was a 
mere boy, a delicate, curly-headed thiag, 
with noble features, and an eagle eye 
Just such a boy as would remind one of 
what our herves were, firm, unflinching — 
stubborn, if you will 

For a moment he hesitated, then 
rushed to the ladder which the firemen 
had quitted that moment in dismay 

** In she—there?”’ he asked, pointing 
to the crumbling wall above him. The 
men said the roof was giving way. 

‘Nay, Tom, you can do nothing. It 
is tow late,’’ said one 

Too late, and she is suffering untold 
tortures there?” he answered, ‘‘ Surely 
that is the expression of a coward!’ 

The dauntless youth ascended the 
ludder, which trembled at every step 
The crue! flames leaped out as if to wel 
him to them embriee, but he 
Half blinded by the smoke 
mtinued the advance, to 
those 


cone 
1" reevete d 
and heat he-« 
the amazement and surprise of 
whe had gone before and kuew the®peril 
which surrounded him 


Stoll om he stroggled, and without a 


moment's delay he fought bis way inte 
the room they had mdrmeated Phe crowd 
murmured in appreciation of his bravery, 
but «houbtiully as te tts cesult, ane it 


did seem that he had sacriiced himself, 


so long was it before he reappeared 
The threemen, determined te assist him, 
hastily equipped themaelves ter a new 


ittempt; but a new calamity happened 
just then Phe roof fell in with a meine 
lhe the discharge of many guns, yet at 


the instant, the form of the youth was 
of the ladder 
In his arts was the senseless Nettie, ler 
blackened and her 
burned, Cautiously the men wdvanced, 
and rescued the two from their perious 
position 

Upon reaching the earth, he (Canted, 
it was noted then how badly 
Rettie, by some myste | 
rous dispensation of Providence, was 
scareely injured, beyond the severe shook 
which her system had received 

Ta she saved!" the brave youth ques- 
toned, Upon recovering Consciousness 

A doven pau of admiring eyes were 
him, and a doven willing tongues 


seen leaning upon the edge 


face golden tresses 


and, alas’ 
he was burned 


ipon 
whispered softly, ‘* Yes 
They bere titi home upon a litter, for 
uid no longer walk, and the girl he 
ame his attemdant for 
She never left l 
but when the: 
and he wenold 


he « 
had pescued bes 
dave afterwards saile 
in his serv ioe, eves 
met trelushiedt 

lam glad that it was l who saved vou 
Kettle, as if the thought was lus re 
ward, then she would weep a little, and 
ask if he felt better It was a question 
that pleased him to answer ** Yes but 
she knew, for they had told her, that he 
would never regain his strength 

He was dying for her aake. He thought 


mare 


ale say 


so toward the last, and glomed in the 
thought with a tlerce pleasure 
* T lowed you, Rettie,”’ he said, ‘and 


when they told me that you were burned 
in the flames, notlf¥ig could keep me 
from you) You were mine then, all mine 

‘Ll had lowed you for a long time, 
Rettie, dear but vou never knew it, for 
you were so proud and distant, and | was 
se unworthy. | thought sometime, per 
haps, To might acoomplish something 
which would bring us nearer to each 
other, and that then 1 might tell yeu 


how | worhipped you. [can tell you 
now, and you will lowe me a little, won't 
you, when l—when lam gone 

Oh. Tom, I delowe you! ‘ said Rettie, 
erving 


Then we shall meet in Heaven,’ said 
Lact Ile laid his head upon 
and seemed to be sleeping 


the 
her shoulde 


dying 


quretiv, but it was the end He who 
had dared so much for her sake, never 
heard the praise which true men and 


brave heaped upon his name, and she— 


she hada strange feeling of regrettul 
ness. Her dead hero was everything to 
ber, and she wished that they might 


both have perished, or that he had left | 


her ty her doom 

Rettie is wow, and changed, 
much changed. No longer does she 
wear that look of haughty pride, but 
her face is suffused with sorrowful ex 
pression. Whenever the name of her 
rescuer is mentioned, her cheeks glow, 
and her eyes sparkle as she lifts them to 
the skies; and once a year she decorates 
his grave with flowers and wets them 
with ber ars. 


older 








EVENING 


THE MISTORY OF A LIFE 


rer Tee 








ayn © 
Ieay da@ne! Within « cartaine! room 
Pi lied te (eintnees with perfume 

A lady ley et potrt of doom 


Day closed A child bad seen the light 
Mut for the led, fair apd bright 
She reeted in endreaming sight 


Spring rose The lady ¢ grave was green 
Aol pear ‘ftentim 
A geotie bey, with th 





“gbtfal mien 

Voare fed He wore & manly face 

And etruggied in the world's rough race 

Aod won, at last, « lofty place 

And then—he died’ Behold, before ye 

Humanity * poor sem and or | 

1. fe—lreath —end all that iso Biory 
_-_—_—- — 


A LITTLE RUSE. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 

It was ten o clock 

Mra, Richard Forsyth had just finished 
her breakfast of toast and tea, an, in 
elegant neglior, waa reclining in her in 
valid’s chair, stroking a gray and black 
tabby with one hand, and with 
the other rustling the leaves of Ouida’. 
sbment way, when, sane 
her friend, 
hustled inte the room, 
ire breath of the outer 
told of her dress, and 
of health, and 


jeweled 


last, in a listless 
cremonee ef sane roche, 
Lattice Weathers 
shaking the col, p 
world from every 
wokcitige the 
hope, and happiness 

‘tiod morning, dear,” 
a little vicious glance at tabby, sad | hope 
you're in a gracious mood, for I've come 
te ask a faver.” 

‘A favor’ sighed the invalid. “ You 
know it is granted already. What in) 
ie 9”” | 
“T want you to walk with me to the 
park, and really enjoy an hour of this 
perfect day.” 

Mrs. Forsyth's hands went up in holy 
herror, and before she bad got back the 
breath surprise had taken, Lottie had 
finished her sentence, and was choosing 
a stout suit from the voudoir wardrobe, 
with the freedom of an old friend, and 
the persistency of one whose mind was 
fully made up 

“Why, Lottie, 
Forsyth exclaimed 
so far ina year.” 

‘All the greater: 
should begin new. [tell you what it is, 
Lou, there's no cosmetic lke fresh air, 
ind its Svccompanying healthful state of 
spirits ousit here day after day, nurs 
ing your arlments of body and mind, ane 
yrowipg sallow, and wrinkled, and faded, 
when you might keep yourself young and 
pretty, if you only would, The fact is, 
you are perishing for lack of employ 
ment, just like hundreds of fashionable 
women, and you'd feel better, look bet- 
ter, and 4¢ better, if you had some good 
work to do—some work that you could 
just put your heart in, and let it grow 
strong as well as tender,”’ 

Mrs Forsyth sighed. She was used 
t her friend's “‘preaching,’’ as she 
termed Lottie’s plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of facta, and she veally loved her 
well to take offence But Lottie 
Weatherel bad never seemed so terribly 
in earnest before, and the half broken- 
down woman beside her was teo indolent 
for argument, or even opposition,” 


embeatiment 


yeu are crazy!’ Mrs, 
“T haven't walked 


reason why you 


tim 


‘Maybe you are right,’ she said, | 
weary. ‘'T don't amount to a great | 
deal, T know, and sometimes I think 
the world would be better off without 
me But Ive no ambition, Lottie. I 
take se little interest in) anything— 
scarcely any at all ime yet nine tenths 
of the women on the world would be 
proud of a place and a name like mine.” 

“Tf you had half a dozen ehildren to 
keep vou low and wise.” Lottie said, 
abruptiv, ‘or even achild that you loved, 
it would be so different—your life, I 


mean, dear Lou, se much oroader and 
better, so much rmeher and sweeter.” 
Mrs. Forsyth was silent, but a hungry, 
pleading look tashed into her blue eyes, 
and across her faded face The mother- 
We Was strong within her, but the crown 
of motherhood had not been fashioned 
for her it seemed, and though she loved 
her husband in a weak, selfish way, as 
weak women usually do, her life seemed 


barren and useless, and she Aad been 
tempted to fling it from her, and be for- 
ever at rest 


ersyth! 


Poor Mrs. F 


Stuyvesant Park had never been more 
quietly sweet than on that soft) Novem- 
ber day. The wind with gentle hand 
tossed the light leaves hither and thither 
through the sunshine that seemed to 
have dropped out of June, so warm and 
bright it was, and the twitter of spar- 
rowa, the voices of children—even the 
hand-organ grinding away beside the 
old Quaker church that for years had 
seemed “peace and grood 
will te around, tilled the air 
with me that 
the « ! 
Very distinetive beings tn ippearabes 
on one of the 


dispensing 
the 


aly 


) 
ives 


aud made one forget 


ity Was se real 
were the two ladies who sat 
low benches to the southward, watching 
the play of the fountain, and the play of 
the children on every hand The face 
of one was lke the day that blessed the 
world — bright, peaceful, and full of 
strength; that of the other, old before 
its time, faded and furrowed by discon- 
tent and by fancied rather than by real 
illness, ion all the winning tenderness 
of its early time buried under, if not 
forever obliterated by, a cold and cruel 
selfishness 

* Your walk hasn't hurt you, fas it, 
Lou” Miss Weatherel asked. 

** Perhaps not,’ admitted the matron; 
‘but TL be worse for it tomorrow, | am 
sure.” 

“No, you won't; you'll feel a year 
younger, and look it, too,’” persisted the 
girl, ‘Come here, baby,"’ turning, and 
belding out her hand to a four-year old 
at play with the leaves and the sands a 
yard or so ay 

The child looked up. tossing ita short 
flaxen curls back, deliberated a moment, 
or seemed to, then tripped gaily toward 
the outreached hand, laughing, and say- 
ing 

“TL know oo! 1 know oo!’ 

Just the least little flush leaped into 
Miss Weatherei’s face, as she lifted the 
child to ber lap, but she looked away 
from Mrs. Forsyth, silent for a moment. 


Then, ** You're a dear little thing,”’ she 
said. ‘Did ever you see such eyes, 
Law ?"" 

“Yes.” Lou answered; ‘‘but it was 


lou age , 
thes voice was iow, and soft, and sad. 
One would almost have said a sound of 
regret throbbed through it, like the sound 
of unhappy waves through the talk of 
all the winda, 
** What is your name, little one?” she 
| asked, after a silence that was voiceful. 
“My name? Why, mamma talls me 
| Sunshine,’ lisped the child. 
| And what is mamma's name?" 





she said, with | 


_ another, and the white, shut lips. 





POST. 


Mamma 

Yes; but what else 
‘Dus’ mamma ’ emphasized the 

baby, shaking her wee head, and pick 
ing at the trimming of her sacque. The 
aacque was avery plain, cheap one—se 
was the dreas; but both were becoming|y 
made, and told their own story of loving 
but laburing hands 

**Dere’s my mamma,” the child con 
tinued, ponting to a little figure in bla k 
under one of the willows; ‘‘an’ she's 
dus e deedestt mamma ever was— 
omiy—" 

“Only what?’ 

“Only, since papa went away with 
Dut, she kies, an’ kiea, an’ kies'’ 

* And what do you do, then?" asked 
Mis. Forsyth. 

“OO, | tisses her like ever'sing!’ and 
aringing laugh went fluttering across 
the lawn to the woman under the willow. * 
She lifted her face fora moment, then 
bent it lower over her sewing. The 
child was in good hands, and the child 
was happy! For her ?—well, time would 
tell 

“Suftshine’’ had clambered over to 
Mis. Forsyth’s lap, and that lady's face 
had taker on a new look. Ail its weari- 
ness had vanished, and in its stead was 
a sweet, yearning tenderness,, a timid 
outlook of a gieat, great love that only 
waited a chance to live its life divinely, 
and fondly her tingers threaded the — 
light curls, while in her heart a thought 
of what she might have been had heaven | 
blest Aer with such a gift kept quicken- 
ing her pulses, flushing her pale cheek, 
and brightening her eyes, till she seemed 
almost young again. 

** It's very strange, Lottie,"’ she said, 
speaking as one in dreama, “ but I feel 
strongly drawn to this little waif. Some- 
thing in me seems to claim her. It is as 
it I had known and loved her long ago; | 
always, even.”’ 

The tears were in Miss Weatherel’s | 
eyes, and she turned her head to hide 
them. 

** Don't you suppose I could have her, 
Lottie?’ Mrs. Forsyth went on, after a 
little. ‘* Poor people don’t care much 
for their children, as a general thing, I 
presume, and I want this baby,” speak- 
ing in a quick, half-petulant way, as if 
her wants were paramount, and must be 
met in sone Way. 

On the contrary,’ spoke up the girl, 
‘poor people, in my Opinion, are devoted 
to their offspring. Of course you can't 
have the child, The very idea is prepos- | 
terous,”" 

Mrs. Forsyth sighed heavily. 

* You would’nt mind kissing me, Sun- 





shine?’ she said. 
** Yes—four tisses ?"’ queried the child, 
“Yes, a dozen! And—let me see. 


What shall I give you?’ 

** Dive me that ‘ittle boo stone,’ touch- 
ing the tiny diamond which another 
*‘sunshine’’ was touching, too, among 
the laces at the throat of Mt rs. Forsyth. 

‘It is yours,’ handing her the pin. 
‘* Now for the kisses!’ which were given 
fully a dozen, and the child grew eager 
to be off with its treasure. 

The ‘stone’? had meant nothing to 
Mrs. Forsyth—such baubles were too 
common with her to be of value—it was 
but a stone to the child, but it might 
mean life, aye, honor, which is more than 
life, to the woman under the willow! 

Miss Weatherel saw the diamond 
safely deposited in the mother's hands, 
staying beside her just long enough to 
say, “Everything goes charmingly. 
Don't fail me to-morrow."’ Then she 
went back to her companion, and the 
two ladies sauntered slowly to the home 
of Mrs. Forsyth. 

“Why, Lou, my darling,”’ Mr. For- 
syth said that evening, “what has hap- 
pened? T have'nt seen you look so like 
the girl I married in a longtime."’ And 
he bent and kissed her, 


“With hie heart on his lips 


and a hopeful smile that seemed, and 
was, a stranger. 

Oh, if women 
would be fewer 
mo keries of home! 

The next day—it was Mrs. Forsyth’s 
sugyvestion, and Lottie had given a seem- 
ingly indifferent assent—the two friends 
were in the park again, and there, too, 
was the child and the woman under the | 
willow, 

‘I'm going over to see her,’’ Mrs. 
Forsyth said, that little pronoun mean- 
ing the mother. ‘** Maybe she'll give me 
the child. I've taken such a fancy to it, 
Lottie. Don't laughat me. Last night 
I could scarcely sleep at all for thinking 
of it, and when I did it was only to dream 
that it was my very own. Lo must go, 
Lottie.”’ 

And a moment later she had laid one 
jeweled hand on the head so lowly bowed 
that its face conld not be seen,  ** Sun- 
Was saying, “See, mamma, see! 
the lady ‘at div’ me a ‘ittle boo ‘tone!’ 
And Lottie Wetherel, with fast-Lbeating 
heart, stoml waiting the «ds t 


wiser, there 
vows, flewer 


were but 
broken 


shine” 


ueme she 


, Knew must follow 


Presently the face lifted, and—— 

** Margaret! oh, my God!’ cried Mrs. 
Forsyth 

But the surprise and the shock had 
been great, and she sank to the 
ground in a real faint, while hovering 
over her the young mother moaned 

“Oh, Lottie, Lottie, we have killed 
her! and the child cried, too. 

Miss Weatherel never once let go he: 
good common sense. She took off her 
hat, filled it water at the basin, and in 
an instant was bathing the white face 
and the blue-veined wrmsts. Another in- | 
stant, and the shut eyes opened; still | 


tow 


* Margaret,"’ was said, softly; ‘Sater | 


Margaret!’ 

And a voice as soft made answer 
. “Can you forgive me, dear, 

am?" 

Is it needful that I tell the sad, old 
story of one forsaking home and friends, 
and facing hardships never dreamed of, 
for love of one who had but love,to give, 
the subsequent disowning by proud, pa- 
rents, and on, and on, and on to the 
time of the sisters’ reunion? The reader 
knows it all, or all that can be known 
apart from the living of it, and I pass to 
a hapjner theme. 

For two years the elegant house of 
Richard Forsyth was the happy home of 
Margaret Lee, and Sunshine was its 
music. The child, with its mother's 
eyes, during, all that time, was Mrs. 
Forsyth’s constant companion and idol. 
It's littl life had grown into her own, 
making it stronger, and broader, and 
better, and giving to it impulses, acting 
under which she had found health of | 
body, heart and soul. The old bloom 
was back upon her cheeks, the old 
daughter on her lips, and, better than 
all, but because of all—she held the heart | 
of her husband. . 

For two years! Then, Mra. Lee laid 


dear 


‘aside her mourning, took a new name 


|of baking it absorbs it rapidly. 
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and a new home—a home whose master 
was worthy to be her own; and her life 
had found, though late, its crowning and 
its refuge. 

“I should be inconsolable now,’’ Mrs. 


Forsyth said to Lottie Wetherel the 
evening after the marriage, ‘‘ wholly in- 
consolable, were it not for—for,’’ drop- 


ping her eyes and blushing like a bride, 
‘for the ‘ship’ so nearly in. Oh, Lottie, 
l am #0 happy!’ 

**And I am happy, too,”’ Lottie an- 
swered, looking up from her sewing—a 
dainty trifle to be weed at the coming of 
the “ship.” “I donc believe a single 
soul, unless it be yours or Dick's, is hap- 
pier, because of it, than mine is. But I 
honestly think, dear, you'd have been in 
your grave now, if I had not got you out 
of doors that day we both remember.”’ 

“Or in the lunatic asylum,"’ added 
Mrs. Forsyth, never once asking who, 
or what the pronoun ‘‘it’’ could mean. 
Then after a long, thoughtful silence, 
* You, and God, have been very good to 
me,"* she said; “better, far better than 
I deserved. My life—and the child’s— 
must thank you.” 

—_ _— -_—_ 


PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BREAD---STALE AND FRESH. 


I don't like stale bread—do you? My 
reason for disliking it is very much the 
reason why I don't like Dr. Fell; your 
reason is really the same, but you proba- 
bly cheat yourself into the belief that it 
is something elae—namely: because the 
bread is *‘sodry."’ Allow me to unde. 
ceive you. No bread is dry; bread just 
baked is nearly Aalf water; and the 
stalest of stale leseus has not lost more 
than a hundredth part of this water. 

The fact that bread contains nearly 
half its weight of water is surprising, 
but not so surprising as that your own 


| bly contains a considerably larger pro- 


portion—nearly three fourths. e flour 
from which bread is made is dry enough, 
containing not more than sixteen per 
cent, of water; bnt it has a great ten- 
dency to absorb water, and in the process 
The 
gum which is produced from the starch 
of the flour in baking, holds this water 
firmly, and the gluten, which forms a 
coating round every little hollow in the 
bread, resists evaporation, and thus 
bread becomes moist, and keeps moist 
let it be ever so stale. 

But if stale bread be not dry bread, 
what is it?) What makes that familiar 
difference bet ween the soft, spongy crumb 
of yesterday's baking, and the harsh, 
crumbling morsel of six daysold? There 
is no difference of moisture; every cook 
or baker will tell us there is no use of 
placing bread in a moist cellar to keep 


| it fresh or prevent evaporation of its 


water, since it will assuredly become 
stale as the hours roll on. 

On the other hand, every baker and 
every cook will also tell us, that if a stale 
loaf be placed in the oven again for a few 
minutes, it will come out having, fora 
time at least, all the characters of fresh 
bread. 

Who does not know the effect of toast- 
ing a slice of stale bread? The fire 
scorches the outside layers and renders 
them completely dry; but, if the slice be 
not too thin, we find the interior layers 
deliciously soft and palatable. It is the 
water in the bread which prevents the 
loaf becoming all crust. In an oven 
with a temperature of 500 degrees, the 
loaf gets baked or browned outside, and 
the crust is formed; but the inside never 
has a temperature above 100 degrees, 

If the inside is‘thus slow to heat, it is 
also slow to cool. Everyone knows how 
long the crumb of a roll continues warm, 
and the loaf taken from the oven at one, 
even ona cold winter morning, come 
warm to the breakfast-table at seven. 

Does it not seem that the difference 
between fresh bread and stale bread is 
only the difference between Act bread 
and cold bread; especially when we reflect 
that we have only to warm the stale 
bread to make it fresh again. But there 
is this fact which stands in the way of 
such an explanation; the bread which 
has been rebaked, although hardly un- 
distinguishable from bread which has 
been recently baked, is only so for a very 
short time—it rapidly becomes stale 
again. Were this not the case we need 
never have to complain of stale bread. 

The conclusion drawn from experi- 
ments is, that the staleness depends on 
a peculiar condition of the bread, and 
this condition is itself dependent on a 
fall of ten. perature. 

Dr. 


Loc kK RIDGE, 


Tue First Troop Philadelphia City 
Cavalry celebrated its Centennial An- 
niversary on the th of November. 
This veteran organization was the 
body-guard of Washington, and is me- 
morable for its service in the Re- 
volutionary War. It possesses more 
than a national reputation, and the his 
tory connected with the troop is one to 
which every patriotic resident of the 
Quaker City can refer with pride and 
satisfaction. The troop was first consti- 
tuted and oo at private expense, 
on the 17th of November, 1774, and their 
services were accepted by the Continen- 
tal Congress. They did valuable service 
in the Revolution, and were compli- 
mented in a most gracious manner upon 
their discharge from actual service by 
General Washington on January 23, 
1 77. The flag it carried at Princeton is 
now in its possession. The troop did 
valuable service in the war of 1812. It 
assisted at the reception of Lafayette in 
1824, escorting him in triumph from 
Trenton to Philadelphia, and _ reflected 
great credit upon itself as an organiza- 
tion and upon the country in public ser- 
vices rendered since then on numerous 
occasions when the offices of a brave and 
well-disciplined militia organization were 
needed. 

_>_ Se 

Homer is not a name, nor a form, nor 
a routine. It is a spirit, a presence, a 
principle. Material and method will not, 
and cannot make it. It must get its 
light and sweetness from those who in- 
habit it, from flowers and sunshine; 
from the sympathetic natures which, in 
their exercise of sympathy, can lay aside 
the tyranny of the broom, and the awful 
duty of endless scrubbing. 

_——_ <a. 

Ovt of ope hundred men you run 
against, you will find ninety-five worry- 
ing themselves into low spirits and indi 
gestion about troubles that will never 
come. 

_—_———_— <— 

Tue true secret of living at peace with 
all the world is to have an humble opin- 
ion of ourselves. 

_—_——_ <a. 

WE learn to climb by keeping our eyes 
not on the hills that he behind, but on 
the mountains that rise before us. 
































































cloaks, 


chimney. 


there was the little old man again. 


Goblin,” 
to you to remember him by.”’ 
sing a pile of stoékings in the middle of 
the floor, he whisked off in the dark. 


fully. 


be 


And looking out, they saw faggots on 
faggots of wood piled up, enough to last | 
them for three years. | 


said the elder sister. 


from toe to top with broad gold pieces; 
so they were best of all. 
iced 


replied his master. 


those I have are too poor to help me.’ 


master. 


got ten good friends, able to help you on 
in life. 
do before you begin grumbling and fret- 
ting because you do not get help from 


ances of w 
empty, holds up its head proudly, but as 
soon as it is filled with grain, bends mod- 
estly down, and withdraws from observa- 
tion. 








LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


There was a poor woman who lived | 
alone with her two daughters. They 
were honest and industrious, but they 
lived far away from their friends; and 
when a hard year came they were #0 | 
— that they could hardly live at all. | 

inally the mother fell sick, and the 
daughters decided that they must go out 
and find work. Se the eldest took her 
spinning-wheel and set out, saying to | 
herself, ** We want wood and coals, and 
a winter stock of everything. I must 
get a yreat deAl of work; a month's spin- 
ning, for the very least, to begin with."’ 

So when people said to her, ** How | 
much do you ask a day for spinning ?"’ 
she answered, “I do not intend to work 
by the day, but by the month,” and 
walked on, And as it happened that 
no one was willing to engage her for a 
month, after traveling about a week she 
came home, with ber shoes worn in holes 
and her money all spent, and sitting 
down inthe corner began to sigh and cry, 
saying, ‘Oh, what a sad world this is." 

But the youngest answered, ‘ The 
work! is made up of small lots, sister, 
aud we don't need all those things at 
once, you know. Do you stay at © 
and take care of our mother, and | will 
oa my wheel and see what | can 
tind.”’ 

** Very well,’’ said the eldest, ‘‘ go; but 
see, now, it will be as I tell you. You 
will tind nothing."’ 

The younger sister started off, how- 
ever, for all that, and came to an old 
house. 

‘Stay, and do an hour's work,” 
aqueaked an old woman, putting her 
head out at the door. 

‘A little is better than nething,"’ 
thought the girl; and going in, she spun 
uw hour for the old woman, and went | 
home, 

**You are soon back,"’ said the elder | 
sister; ‘what did you find?” 

* An hour's spinning,’ answered her | 
sister, | 

‘A great matter, [| should think; and | 
what did you get for it?” | 

‘The old woman promised to pay me 
another time.”’ 

Then the elder sister laughed louder 
than ever, but the younger one hardly 
looked toward her. She was wondering 
what made her spinning-wheel, standin 
by itself in the corner, go round a 
round, hum, buzz, hum, as if some one 
was working on it. 

The next day she went out as before, 
but this time found no spinning, only an 
old man who wanted his stockings 
darned. 

‘*Well, better that than nothing,"’ 
thought the girl; and going in, she 
darned his stockings for him. 

In the evening, ‘* What have you been 
doing to-day ?” asked the elder sister. 

” Rascian atockings.”’ 

“Why, this is better and better, we 
shall all be rich soon, at this rate. What 
did you get?” 

‘The old man promised to pay me 
another time.”’ 

The elder sister began to » old and 
ry; but the younger hardly | urd her, 
tor wondering what made such a stir in 
her sewing-basket. 

A third time she went out. A lame 
old woman asked her to cut some wood, | 

‘* Better that than nothing,’’ she said | 





’ 





THE 


“FOUND. 
BY FREDERICK §. MILL. 


It was a pocket-book, weil lined with 
greenbackas, crisp and new. Her foot 
touched it, and had ala.ost passed it, 
before its discovery was made. Then 
she gathered it up, and examined it with 
all a child's exultant curiosity. 

Five new ten-dollar bills! and no one 
to claim them from her! How rich she 
was! and her dear, poor ailing mother, 


how it would do her heart good to wit. | 


neas them! 
**But they are uot my very own, to 
keep,’’ she thought. 
What a swift change pasced over her 
. face just then’ 
any years ago—that is, many years 
to Ada, who owned only to twelve sum- 


mers altogether (it was one of those little | 


mysteries of which her memory was 
slight, as it happened in her extreme 
youth )—she had herself been found, just 
as this pocket-book was found by her, 
upon the silepath, lost or cast astray. 

Good, kind-hearted Mistress Carey 
had given the foundling a home, and 
now that her adopted mother was poor 
and ailing, it was very hard that Ada's 
“tind” should not belong to her really— 
just as she herself belonged to her res- 
cuer and protector! 

Ada had not been taught that * hon- 
esty was the best policy;’’ if she had, 
she would have doubted the teaching 
now. But she had learned that honesty 
was right, ard that retaining in her own 
possession that which did not belong to 
her, was avin. So she never doubted, 
after the first thought, that the pocket- 
book and its contents must be restored. 

Of course, she took it home with her, 
holding it tightly in her hand, lest any 
ey we of her new trust should escape 

r keeping, and she handed it to dear 
Mother Carey, with so much importance, 
it might have seemed that all of the cur- 
rency of the United States treasury was 
deposited in her custody. 

**Why, Ada,"’ she said, ‘‘this is in- 
deed strange. Here is your own name 
inscribed upon the book!’ 

The name, ** Ada,’’ was written in a 
masculine hand, The book was a gift, 
probably—maybe from husband to wife, 
or, perhaps, from a lover to his beloved. 

From the contents, it was discovered 
that the book belonged to a Mrs. Brown- 
ing, who resided in a fashionable street 
some half dozen squares away. 

The first care must be its restoration, 
and, as the child had found the treasure, 
to her its restoration was deputed. 

She was ushered into a stately room, 
whose elegant decoration made her own 
very neat attire seem strangely out of 
place. Her foot sank into a soft carpet, 
and she dared not seat herself upon those 
handsome chairs, although invited so todo, 

In the midst of her wonderment and 
delight—‘‘this must be fairyland,”’ she 
thought, ‘the beautiful home of which 
I sometimes dream’’—Mrs. Browning 
entered. 

“So you have found something you 
think I have lost, my dear child?” she 
tenderly said, ‘‘and you are right, my 
dear—the pocket-book is mine." 

There was a tinge of sadness in her 
tone, and Ada wondered why she wasn't 
glad to have so much money back again. 

**But this is not my only loss, dear. 





There is something you cannot restore 
to me, but of which you remind me | 
strangely.”" 
**Indeed, that was all,’’ said Ida. | 
‘Indeed, I did not take a single cent.”’ 
**You are a good girl,”’ said the lady, 
smiling. ‘* What is your name ?”’ 





**My n@me is Ada,” said the young 
girl, bashfully. 


again, and cut the wood, — |” Adal How strange! And the re 
In the evening her sister was still | semblance, too! And your mother’s 
more angry than before, declaring that |name?” asked Mrs. Browning, taking 





winter was ng, and they should all | )..+ py the hand. | 
starve to death. “ : . i sini 

ao y mother is Mrs. Carey,’’ said Ada, | 
ee * apy ody one eee, | proudly. ‘She is not my real mother, | 
were paps eS Waele oad | you know, but she has taken care of me 
openir was a fat little old man | 7. ever so many years, and loves me 
Ti , = ‘a deer was open just as if she was my real mamma.” 

1@ Ihe ; . 


he ran in. ‘aid a great bundle on the | 
floor, whif. {tothe door again, and 
breught in another bundle, rushed out j 
and bronght in another, till the floor 
was covered with blankets, shawls, 
comforters, curtains, carpets, 
tablecloths, and everything that they 
wanted. 

‘*These are all yours,’’ he said to the 
younger sister; ‘‘you spun an hour for | 
the Fairy Queen, and so the fairies have 
been spinning for you."’ And turning a | 
somersault, away he went up the 


**Mighty well,”’ said the elder sister; 
** but we can't eat shawls and blankets.’* 
Just then came another knock, and 


**You darned stockings for the Wood 
said he, ‘‘and he sends them 


And tos- 


The elder sister began to laugh scorn- 


“Here is asplendid night's work! How 
valuable these old darned stockings will 


But just then came another knock. 
‘Here is the wood you cut for the 
Brook Goblin,”’ said the little man again. 


| 


ut we can’t eat wood,"’ | 


‘* Very fine; 


-_- 
Wantine Fraienps.—‘'I wish that I 


had some good friends to help me on in _ 
life,”’ cried idle Dennis, with a yawn. | : . —" 
- . wr " ** But dear Mother Carey!"’ said Ada, 
Good friends! Why, you have ten! lovingly. ‘‘You will not let them take 


**]'m sure I haven't half so many, and 


. 


“Count your fingers, my boy,”’ said 


**[ have; there are ten,’’ said the lad. , 
‘Then never say that you have not 
la 


Try what these true friends can ; 


which, while its ear is 
ce 





but, then, she thought that poor, dear 
Mother Carey would be very lonely, too. 


seem for this great lady to visit their 
humble home; but the 
she went. 


| Mrs. Browning, smoothing her hair with 
| her soft hand, tenderly, ‘‘and I am proud 
to find that you are honest and good, my 


me away from you, will you”? 
not bear to leave you—yon who are so 
kind and good.”’ 


decay. 


feeble offspring to perform. 


Mrs. Browning smiled. 
“Then your mother is dead?’ she 


said 


“ 


Is she, ma'am? I don’t know,’ 


Ada, very quietly. ® 


There is nothing impossible. The 


most improbable circumstance which the 
mind can fathom may occur sometimes | 


in the tangled threads of life. 
‘You are veryenuch like what I have 


| imagined of a little girl who was lost in 
| her infancy, 
name, being named after myself. 
name is Ada, too,”’ 


Ada, and she bore your 


My 


**Yes, ma'am. I supposed so, from 


the writing in the book. 


** My husband is dead, and my child is 
ost to me. | am alone in the world, my 
lear.” 

Ada thought bow dreadful that must 


**Would you like to take the place of 


the lost one, child, and come here tw live | 
with me?” 


For a moment Ada thought she would, 
‘Will you take me to see her, Ada?” 
Ada thought how strange it would | 
y insisted, and 


There were explanations then on both 


| sides, which the child could barely un- | 


** You are, indeed, my daughter,’ said 


I could 


‘found.” 
SS 
Litt.Le® Sins.—In a Carolina forest of 
thousand acres you can scarcely tind a 
ree that is not dead and crumbling to 
No fire has swept over it, no 


One alone 
ould have little power, it is true, but 


millions were marshaled, and al! the skill 
of man could not stay their course. Such not release you. 
' is the power of little sins. 


| plied the captain. 
| tacked with knife and tomahawk it is no 
time to talk of peace, 


| then,"’ harshly replied the other. 
were taken 


WHE® SANTA CLAUS COMES. 


aya nu ® 
A good time is coming: I wieh it were here '— 
The very beet time ia the whole of the year 
I'm counting each day, on my fingers and 
thumbs 
The weeks that must pars before Santa Claus 
comes 


(heed by for a while, then, to lessens and schoo! 

We can laugh, talk, and sing, without “ break 
ing the rule; 

No troublesome spelling, nor writing, 

There's nothing but play-time when 3. 

Til hang up my stocking to hold what he brings; 

Ltt with lots of mice things: 


comes 
L hope he will bi 
aer plame, 


her sume; 
nta Claus 


He meet know how dearly I lowe eu 
I'd like a big box full whon Santa Claus comes 


And sow that the snow fakes begin to come 


down 

And the wind whisties sharp, and the branches 
are brown, 

I don't mind the cold, though my fingers it 


SATURDAY EVENING 


| is Lome Star 


| 


| of the Cherokees? 


For it brings the time nearer when Santa (leur | 


comes 
~~ eS 


The Lone Star of Texas. 
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CHAPTER XIL.—(Continugp.) 


From the central wigwem now came a 
tall, dignified, oldish man, his skin several 
shades lighter than that of his compan. 
iona, but the high cheek bones, straight 
hair and stoical look forming true = 
dian signs, 

Yet there was that about bim that be- 
tokened an affinity to the whites, some- 
thing of the shrewd, canny Scotchman in 
his face. 

He had indeed Scotch blood in his 
veins, for it was the half-breed, Colonel 
Bowles, the head chief of the Cherokee 
nation. 

He came forward and spoke in a mild, 
yet dignitied tone to the wounded chief, 
his eyes fixed with much interest on the 
female captives. 

The short colloguy was conducted in 
the Cherokee tongue, and at its close the 
chief passed on to the wigwam, whence 
Colonel Bowles had emerged, apparently 
to take the rest which he so mah 
needed. 

The half-breed walked forward and 
accosted the prisoners, addressing his re- 
marks to Captain Wilson, though his 
eyes wandered with interested glances 
toward the females. 

** You wear the uniform of the United 
States army,”’ he said, in correct and 
well-pronounced English. ** What brings 
you so far into Texas?” 

**More pleasure than business, Colonel 
Bowles,"’ replied the captain. ‘* You are 
aman in authority, and I wish to know 
of you why I have been taken and why I 
am held a prisoner. You are not at war 
with the United States.” 

*You were found in bad company, 
captain,"’ replied the Indian, recogniz- 
ing the rank of his prisoner from his 
uniform. 

** Are these bad company ?” 
captain, ‘these innocent women?” 

* There were two Texans with you,"’ 
replied Colonel Bowles, in a harsh tone, 
“Two of our warriors are dead. Three 
are wounded, Is this the act of a 
friend?" 

“We were attacked without a ques 


tion of whether we were friends or foes,’' | to the same indignity. 


said the captain; ‘‘nor can you hold me 








| produced some short, slender ropes, and 


LIGHTED IN PERIL! 


| possible opportunity of escape, 
asked the | 





’ 
T 






**1 do not understand the chief,”’ she 
replied. ‘When did he refuse?’ 

"Om the island, where you were his 
prisoner and his doctor.” 

“That wounded chief?’ she asked, 
with an accent of astonishment 

* Yea," he answered, **he is the full 
blooded Indian. He is your captor. lle 
Ask him again to set you 
free."* 

Colonel Bowles walked away, oon 
the captives to themselves. They lookec 
at each other in surprise. The wounded 
giant then was the celebrated war chief | 
Their last hope of 
release, by interceding with the leaders 
of the tribe, was gone. Dejection took | 
the place of the hope they had nursed. | 

Meanwhile, a strange commotion was 
apparent among the Indians. Several 
scouts came rapidly into the camp. 
Rapid communications were given. 
Quick orders sent others out. A party | 
of some twenty savages came hastily 
into camp from the west, bearing every 
mark of a rapid march 

Those now in camp numbered over | 
fifty inall, There was quick donning of 
arms and loading of rifles, The cap. | 
tives were taken further into the woods, 
and placed in a cheltered spot by the | 
stream under the charge of four old 
braves, A look of serious expectation 
pervaded the entire camp. There was 
evidently fear of an immediate attack. 








CHAPTER XII. 


FOREST FlauT, 

The savages had thrown up a alight | 
barricade of felled saplings to the east. 
and weat of their position, They trusted | 
tw the creek and the prairio as defense on | 
the remaining sides. An enemy would | 
hardly venture toapproach from the open | 
ground, 

The attacking party on the island had | 
been unprovided with rifles, but there | 
were an abundance of rifles now visible, 
and the Cherokees bore the reputation 
of being very skillful in the use of this | 
weapon. 

A number of the warricrs were sent 
out to the right and left of their posi- 
tion, probably on scouting duty. 

Suspense followed the busy prepara. 
tion which had occupied them for a half 
hour, Most of the savages lounged 
about the camp, or stretched themselves 
on the ground, indolently conversing. | 

Yet an incessant vigilance underiaid 
this apparent carelessness, Every sound | 
from without at once engaged their at 
tention. A flerce glare from the eyes, a 
setting of the lips, a firmer clutch of the | 
weapon, showed that they were ready | 
for battle, no matter when or from what 
quarter it came. 

An hour passed—two hours—yet the 
scouts continued out, and there were no 
signs of the threatened attack. Colonel 
Bowles went vigilantly around the con 
fines of the camp, examining their im- 
promptu barricade with a careful eye, 
and ordering it to be strengthened at va- | 
rious points. He had a word for every 
warrior, giving a host of careful direo- 
tions, and in every way showing himself 
the shrewd and ditto comanaation. 

These hours of suspense were very try- 
ing to the captives. A hope of escape or | 
rescue had risen in their minds at the | 
anticipated onslaught of their friends, | 
and their every nerve was alive to the | 
necessity of seconding these friendly 
efforts, and availing themselves of any 


A 


This hope was greatly diminished by 


the next action of their guards. They 


| proceeded to tirmly bind their male cap 
| tives, paying no more heed to the remon 
| strances of the latter than if they had | 


not spoken, 

This done, the females were subjected 
Laura's hands 
were tied tightly behind her, and a burly 


and these weak women responsible for | savage was about to tic Miss Amberly's 


the acts of two scouts, who have es. 
caped.”’ 
Some words, ina low tone, were spoken 


by one of the Indians, the colonel listen- | his purpose, leaving her alone free among 
4 | the prisoners, 
“You killed a warrior yourself,”’ said | lessly on the ground, bound hand and 
z the chief when these words were ended, | foot. 

said | Was this peace’ Shall we let you | 
: - | free, and let a Cherokee brave go to his 
“If it should be my lost one,’’ mused grave unrevenged ?”" 
| the lady, sadly; ‘but that is impossible, 

I fear.’ 


ing. 


| 
, 
acted in self-defence,’’ boldly re. | 
‘When men are at 


’ 
9 | 


* You should not now talk of peace, | 
* You 
The ca- 


weapon in hand. 


noes Lave now gone back to the island 


for the dead and wounded, 
stand 


You shall 


beside the brave, with his hand 


stilled, his tongue hushed in death, and 
then tell me if the Cherokee owes you 


nothing 


| has no eyes for his stray sheep,” 
the cunning 
not my prisoner. 
in yonder wigwam. 


Hle will 


We revenge our dead 
“Colonel Bowles is no fool, 


| bot stir up war with the United States.” 


* The Washington 


replied 


(ireat Father at 


Indian, ‘The captaim is 
He belongs to the chief 


Why not ask him 


for liberty?" 


end 


Colonel Bowles walked away, as if to 
this conversation. Miss Amberly, 


who had stood listening te this colloquy 


| as well as upon men?” she asked. 


! lod 
anc 


| perhaps from death. 
father; he will not hinder me."’ 


te fall from ber. 
expression of indignation 


great chief of the Cherokees,"’ 


claimed 
heartless and « 


fused."’ 


| with close attention, now accosted him. 


** Does the Cherokee war upon women 


“When the white soldiers enter the 
fee of the Cherokees, are our squaws | 
our maidens safe”"’ was the reply. 

“T have heard Colonel Bowles spoken 


sat ja then the younger uttered s|Sertand. Lite baby dremes were: |of ax's brave’ al anes ha the 
— ~ found that ey were stuffed amined closely, and the two women wept | answered. “I am a weak girl. I am 
=a Saw = bitterly. seeking to save my father from prison, 


The chiet is a 


“All Colonel Bowles’ sous and daugh- 


ters are in the grave,"’ said the clef, 
on, 

“He 
He will not keep a daughter from her 
father in distress,”’ 


** He has no heart.’’ 
must know a father’s feelings. 


**Major Amberly is our foe,’’ said the 


chief, showing that he had learned whe 


hie anata Nor did -" "* en — ber she was. ‘ We will let him stay in pri 
’ charge removed to the house of Ada's We will keep 1 laug! ; 
, . strong , ‘ - Bon ew eep his daughter as a 

, = jooked at his large, strong newly-found mamma; and the story was hostage 

da 

” dily spread abroad how, from a A look of deep d . ; 
os @ nd all,"’ added the eo ’ I ’ A look of deep distress came upon her 
Count these © child's honesty, her inheritance was face as the last hope of release seemed 


It was followed by an 


*T have been told better things of the 
she ex 
“T did not dream that he was 


rue] He is only balf In- 


others.” lightning scathed those naked, bleaching | dian. I will appeal to Lone Star I 

i piles. This ruin was wrought by a little hoped to find some pity im your white 

Tux modest deportment of those who | insect’s larve, no larger than a grain of | blood. [ will appeal to the fall In 
are truly wise, when contrasted with the rice. What a hundred axe-men could not dian." 

assuming air of the young and ignorant, accomplish by years of hard labor, this A look of anger crossed the chief's 

may be compared to the different appear- seemingly insigniticant insect sent its face at the insult conveyed in her words. 


It was accompanied by a surprised oo 
pression. 


** Lone Star!’ he repeated. “He will 


He has already re- 


| 1m 


the chief to her. 


the same manner, when Colonel 
Bowles, who was passing, spoke a few, 
words to the Indian, who desisted from 


Captain Wilson lay help- 


**Miss Amberly shall not be tied,” said 
“She will not escape, 


She had better not try.”’ 


He pointed significantly to one of the 


guards, whose hand clutched the handle 


f his knife—a hideously, cruel-looking 


savage 


She shuddered, and dropped her eyes, 


She was seated on the low creek bank 


beside 


her fellow-prisoners, too sad 


hearted to even reply to the chief 


fuir-haired lady 
continued the chiel 
come to her 
Let her be prudent.” 


Bowles means well to the 
She need not fear,”’ 
‘No harm shall 
brave 


Colonel 


She is a mailer, 


He spoke to the guards in the Indian 


tongue, pointing to the captives: as he 
did so, and then passed on in his round 


of inspection, 


The suspense of the unfortunate pri 


seners inereased almost to agony, as the 


minutes lengthened inte hours, and the 


silence continued unbroken. The sav 
ayes appeared to share this feeling. 


of restlessness 
about 
their 

fierce energy. 


sharp, clear, distant sound of a rifle shot. 


dian sprang to his post; the large trees 
of the forest adjoining the eastward bar 
ricade concealed each its red markstnan 
weapons were held in readiness, and an 
ar of eayer expectation pervaded the 


Fheir steicism gave place to a display 
They walked uneasily | 
nervously clutching 
dark faces full of | 


the camp, 
knives, their 


Suddenly the silence was broken by the | 


Asif it were a fixed signal, each In 


whole savage force. 


about ten of the warriors stationed them 
selves at 
cade, to protect it: against 


At the command of Colonel Dowles, | « 


the line of the western barri- | « 


pomsible as. « 


sault, though the alarm had come from | | 
the east. 


Five tninutes more passed, and a suc. t 


cession of dropping shots were heard, as 1 


if the seouts were engaged in battle with 
the 


grew intensely excited 


wivancing troops Warrions 


twee of 


them made an effortte leap the barricade 


to 
ateit 


ealled them to them stats 


proach ing 


wo te ued oft then 


notion from Co! 


but 
mel Ih wiles ia} 


poeta, 4 


‘ 


' 
18 


The shots continued and seemed 


“yp = 


whe had been ¢ 


noouts 


sentout to the west now fell back within 


the lines, speaking a few words to the 
chief, and quietly taking their stations 
Everything was clear i that direction, 
and the ritle shots had recalled them 


east, and through the vista of the tall 
trees dusky forms now appeared, retreat- 
ing slowly from tree to tree, loading and 


The wood was somewhat open to the 


firing as they did so at a yet invisible 


foe. 


‘born manper until within a hundred— 


They continued to retreat in this stub t 








| War 


aud fiercely leaped the 


and each fought as if 


POST. 


tifty—twenty vards of the rude barricade 

he ranks of the foe were now plainly 
visible, wearing the plain uniform of the 
Texan rangers, and advancing cautiously 
from tree to tree, with all the prudence 
of old Indian fighters 

From where they stood the barricade 
was not visible, or appeared as a thicket 
of low bushes behind which their antago 
nists might seek protection. They knew 
the general, yet not the exact position 
of the Cherokee encampment, and none 
of the white scouts had reported this 
lately built line of defence. 

The rangers then, heedless of what 
lay before them, suddenly broke from 
cover and rushed upon the few Indians 
who had been keep them at bay, 
firing rapidly as they advanced. 

The half oon Indian scouts returned 
the fire of the troops, and in their turn 
broke and ran for their Jine of defence. 
Two of them fell under the deadly aim 
of the sharpshooters, The remainder 
sprang hastily into the camp and at once 
took cover, 

Several of the rangers had fallen. 
The remainder fiercely followed up the 
tlying Indiana, 

* To cover! to cover!"’ cried the clear 
voice of their commander, as the nature 
of the supposed thicket revealed itself to 
his experienced eye. ‘We are running 
like blind fools into an ambuscade!"’ 

His command was enforced by a full 
volley from the Indians. But for the 
open rank preserved by the rangers this 
close volley would have been terribly 
destructive. As it was, a half dozen 
fell, dead or badly wounded, und several 
others sought cover, with 
wounds, 

The battle now raged flercely, though 
with little effect. The troops outaum. 
bered their savage foes, yet dared not 








stand. The flying fight went on through 
the forest border of the stream, each 
party carefully avoiding the open prairie 

Yet the camp was not quite deserted 
The four guards of the prisoners re 
mained. Lone Star sat immovably on 
hia atone by the lodge side, and five or 
six other warriors remained in the en 
closure 

Well for their projects that they did, 
for the western side of the encampment 
wos now unguarded, and a small party 
of enemies were cautiously advancing 
up the creek side from this quarter. 

It had been intended to create a diver- 
sion in favor of the main body of the 
rangers, but these were now in full re- 
treat. The camp lay seemingly un- 
guarded. The small group of prisoners 
were visible near the stream. With a 


' loud shout the sokdiers leaped the barri- 


| 


charge in the face of certain death over | 


the obstruction, They were too well 


aware of the skill of the Cherokees with | 


the rifle. 

But they were as good Indian fighters 
as the savages themselves, and concealed 
themselves with much skill behind the 
trunks of the trees, On both sides a 
close watch was kept up for any appear. 
ance of a limb or portion of * body from 
behind the sheltering tree trunks, and 
each inadvertence of this kind was sure 
be rewarded by a bullet. 

For tifteen minutes this covered fight 
continued, a succession of dropping shots 
from either side sustaining the excite. 
ment of the combat. 

But both soldiers and savages were too 
cautious to expose themselves, and only 


the eagerness on either side for a shot | 


at their antagonists gave any opportunity 
to draw blood, 

A number of slight wounds had been 
given, and one Indian had fallen, shot 
through the head ina hasty attempt to 
to tire. 

The usual expedients of such a fight 
were resorted to. Hats were thrust 
partly out from the trees. Clothes, 
apparently covering a portion of the 
body, were exposed. These and other 
schemes were intended to draw the fire 
of the opposite party, and cause them to 
partly expose themselves in doing so. 

But both Indians and whites were too 
wide awake to these expedients to be 
easily deceived, and the combat con. 
tinued with ver 
quantity of powdes burned. 

Thiscould not continue, Both parties 
were uselessly wearying themselves. 
They were both too alert and cautious 
for any serious injury to result to either 
side. Some diversion must be made, or 
the rangers would have to acknowledge 
themselves repulsed, 

The diversion came from the Indian 
side. Colonel Dowles had stood some 
distance back from his men, watching 
the combat with eagle glance 

The warriors who had been stationed 
on the western side of the camp, grew 
restless under their forced inaction, and 
showed a disposition to steal across to 
the other side and take part in the com 
bat progressing there 

The chief stopped several of them in 
this effort, and sent them back to their 
posts, The wounded chief, Lone Star, 
now for the tirst time appeared from the 
cabin in which he had been vesting. He 
seemed much refresie! by hia repose, 
and looked round with an intelligent 
eye upon the surroundings, appearing to 
take in the whole stvation at a glance 

A rapid colloquy ensued between him 
and Colonel Bowles, in whieh their yes 
tures indicated that ail the features of 
the fight were taken inte earnest consid 
eration 

It ended in Colonel fowls wivaneing 
to the guard of the western barricade 
hastily the inpatient was 
riors, and leading them to the edge of 
the wijoming the prairie, there 
slight undergrowth 
atlong which they advanced in a stooping 
postition, trailing thei 
them, and carefully avoiding the making 
of any sound 
, Star 


stone partly 


ackdressing 


forest 
aA screen of 


rifles beline 


himself 
the 


Lane neuted ona large 


trerhiinacl wivwam, and 


continued to wateh the fight 


The leader of the rangers viewed with 


great dissatisfaction the position of af 


fairs. Captain Allen was not present 
The fifty men, of whom the company 
was composed, were commanded by a 
heutenant. This officer found his hopes 


(of making a successful attack upon the 


Indians rapidly vanishing, and he was 


strongly tempted to order a charge of 
| his troops over the barricade 


It would have been no easy matter, 


however, to give this order to the scat 
tered rangers, without discovering 
purpome 
them on their guard 


his 


to the savages, and putting 
An unexpected diversion changed the 


urrent of his thoughts From the trees 


bordering the prairie te the southward 


ame a rapid fusilade of ritle shots, that 
lLropped four of the 
midly wounded to the pround 

They were outtlanked, 


rangers dead or 


and subjected 


“A Crome Tire, ‘apatnest which they lial 
defetoe, while theme foes were fuily 
rotected 
Phere was no safety save in retreat 
Phe lieutenant recognized this necessity 
oa platee, amd at emcee pave the I 
ty fall back The savayes beheld this 


movement with lowd yells of 1 


ule in peur 


ritarngel 
bart 
wit, the fanking party 


hrough the eye 


gliding rapidly 


f the forest 


The retreat of the rangers was rapud 
mit stubborn hach man of them had 
wen accustomed to think for himself 


only himself were 


resent Leading as they ran they 


would stop behind some tree, take sure 
aim on one of the savages, Whe were ex 


vominy themselves in the eagerness of 
vursuit, tire, and again fall back 

The impatient and triumphant savages 
ost more than the rangers in this re 
reat, but the latter were still outflanked 


and found it impossible to come to a 





| 


little result for the | up the creek was unobstructec 


Tadly whom he had 


cade, and rushed to this apot. 

In a moment a flerce conflict ensued. 
The old and stalwart warriors who had 
been stationed as guards, rushed upen 
the invaders with knife and tomahawk. 
The latter met them with rifle balls and 


clubbed weapons, 

Blows were given and exc > 
Blood flowed freely. The Fu. 
who had remained in the camp rushed 
to the fight. For several minutes the 
turmoil was terrible, and deadly wounds 
“— given and received on both sides, 

tut the rangers, in their onslaught, 
had contrived to get between the cap- 
tives and their keepers; the knife was 


used with rapidity, several fell to 
the feet of the freed captives, who 
hastily sought the shelter of the forest 


bleeding | in the rear, 


Captain Wilson, and Miss Amberly aad 
her maid, had been placed a little enast- 


ward of the other oe and the 
struguling Indians worked down 
bet ween m and the rangers. 


Captain Allen, for it was he that com- 
manded this small detachment, looked 
erly round for some vestige of the 
romised to rescue, 
His eye fell on Miss Amberly. Ate 
lance he recognized the likeness to the 
ather, and with a burst of soldierly seal 
he flung himself on the savages, sword 
in hand, striving to hew his way through 
to the captives, 

A number had already fallen on each 
side, but the rangers seemed to have 
rather the beat of it. 

But now a powerful reinforcement to 
the sav ranks appeared upon the 
Held, ith a flerce warwhoop, the gi- 
gantic chief rushed forward, his sound 
right hand grasping a huge war-club, 
He met Captain Allen face to face, 5 
ing the sword blows of the latter with a 
skillful handling of his weapon, and 
striving for an opportunity to get a blow 
at the unprotected head of the soldier. 

Nellie Amberly had not beheld this 
effort for her release with unconcern. 
All her native energy of character was 
roused by the near approach of freedom, 
and she looked around for some means 
to aid the efforts of her friends. 

Fortunately her hands were free. A 
knife of one of the Indians had fallen 
near her. To seize this and sever the 
bonds of her maid and Captain Wilson 
was the work of a moment 

Her captors were too buntly engaged 


to heed her movements. The  -— * 
, ow 


fugitives hastened in this direction, leav- 
ing the fleree combat behind them 

jut the rifle shot» which had preceded 
the hand-to-hand confliet had reached 
the ears of the main body of savages, 
\ dezen of these hastily returned from 
their tight withthe rangers, The fugi- 
tives suddenly found themselves in the 


j centre of a group of scowling and red- 


handed savages, Fortunately, Colonel 
Bowles was with them, or the uprained 
tomahawks might Imve descended with 
fatal effect on the heads of the recaptured 
fugitives 

In & moment they were all securely 
bound, and left on the ground, under 
charge of one of the Indians, while the 
others rushed to the fight, 

The shouts and uproar of the conflict 


| qrew louder, but the unlucky captives 


could see the fearfully thinned band of 
their friends slowly retreating, and be 
ing driven back, step by step, into the 
woods, In a few minutes they disap- 
peared among the trees, the sounds of 
battle growing fainter 

The attack upon the Indian camp had 
failed, exeept in the release of part of 
the prisoners 

Several of the Indians were now seen 
returning, Lone Star with them, and in 
their midst a bound prisoner \ ylance 
told the captives that it was the officer 
whe had just tried to rescue them The 
chief had broken Captain Allen's sword, 
felled him te the ground, and made him 
pr isetes 

1O BE CONTINUED, | 


_—_——_ — 


THE EFFECTS OF A SUNBEAM. 


If the curious things in science were 
communicated rather than the material- 
, ae presented by Vrotesser Tyndall 
and others, both profit: and yreat plea- 
sure would be the Take in its 
coutrast the eflects of a sunbeam, for 
exainple, and noes the grand re 
sult of the most gentle and powerful, 
and yet variable and versatile, forces. 
As painted by an artist pen, we see that 

The most delicate ship of yold-leaf, ex- 
posed as a target to the sun's shafts, is 
bet stirred to the extent of a hair, though 
an infant's faintest breath would set it 
in tremulous motion. The tenderest of 
human organs—-the apple of the eye— 
though piereed and buffetted each day 
by thousands of sunbeams, suffers no 
pain during the procens, but rejolces in 
their sweetness, blesses the useful light. 
Yet a few of rays, insinuating 
themselves into a mass of tron, will com- 
pel the closely knit party les te separate, 
amd will move the whole fabme with as 
much 4 giant would a straw. 
Phe play of those beams Upon our sheets 
of water lifts up layer after layer into 
and heimsts whole rivers 


inthe 
result 


Chicrmer 


tase 4A 


the at innecomprbie re, 


from therm beds, only te drop them 
agai in snewa upon the hills or in fat- 
tening showers upon the plants, Let but 
the air drink ina little more sunshine at 
one place than another, and it desolates 
4 Whele region in its lunatic wrath. 


‘The marvel is that a power which is ca- 
pable of assuming such a diversity of 
and of producing such stupen- 
results, should come us in 80 
yentle, so peaceful, and so unpretentious 
4 mahher 


chowus tw 


_> —_ -__ 
hveny YEAR of our lives we grow 
more convinced that it is the wisest and 
best to ix our attention on the’ béantiful 


and the good, and dwell! as little as pos 
sible on the evil and the false. 





Tuk only wages never reduced—the 


wages of sin. 
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THE YEAR'S Last HOURS 





epir’t beanie the rears last be 
pereiie ome! (heer pello@ing bowers 
Te Bimeei! be talbe 
Fer of evemtite liwteming carpertiy 
At bu @ort roe may beer bie toh eed Hed 
le (he walks 
Earthear be bow 
CW the meeider® 


wh the beary flelte 











| cent. eer 
(rwer ee . the earth eo chilly 

Meariiy hangs the beollphort 
Heerily bangs be eer lily 


The oir @ Comp end beeh 4 and -beve 

Ate fe8 Men + room Shee be tabeth report 
An boer before Jeath 

ole me griever 

lef the rotting eter 





in the feding etges th 8 beneet) 


And (he peer + ae! rove - 
Meet iiy hangs (he bread sunt. @er 
tiwer ite @reve tees he 
Meelis henge the boilrt ‘ 


Meavily bangs (be eer ) 
——_—_— = 


WRING FROM THE GRAVE; 


The Stolen Heiress! 


BY MARY E WOODSON, 


AUTHOR OF A WomMaN & VOW, BI 


ommenced in Ne * Vol be 
‘rom ell peer 
Jireet 


[ Thie seria) war 
Rack nembers can be 
dealers throw bow the tr 
from thle office | 


hiaine 
od States of 


(HAPTER XI 
THe ranrwe 


saul M 
general 


Bo, Walter Leslie, with 
a frown, “you are the 
after all, for this expedition to India 
Mr Danvers had a secret preference for 
Manning, | believe, but ! soarcely thought 
that would do He is a geml young 
man, and a very promising one, but 
lacks ea perience } did mot 


wiah the 





suggestion of your name to come from 
me, but you should construe it in the 
light of @ request Vr. Danvers assures 
me, however, that you have voluntarily 
wxlte oe, the ap — ut 

‘As staten o bem, mar epled 
Walter, fm if | can serve you 
equally as well by being there, 1 should 
esteem it another, and not the least 


mark of your favor te be allowed to geo 


‘You have yourself te serve alec, 
returned his benefactor you are a 
young man new, an’ must net forget 
that, Walter Here or there, you will 


all the neoney 
while my 


soon bave returned to me 
I have ever eapended on you 
obligations to you have already run 
largely on interest 
You are kind enough to say ae, ait 

replied the young man, earnestly and 
thin ie an acount whieh | don't think 
we will ewer know exactly how to settle 
of two 


as it presents the novel feature 
{ dleny ing 


men claiming te be debtor yet 


the existence of a creoditer If then, as 
they tell me, | have Mi Danvers’ and 
your cemfidence to the eatent that any 
other man has, |] will ask you to seme 
me, even for my ows i { shall work 
with redoubled energy there and Wal 
ler seetiel suddenly much excited 
‘Asa favor to then, sir, let me y 
if you please 1 am miserable here | 
hate New Vork. | eshall go mead of I 
main here lenges 

“Ir Lavalic partied seyes quite wile 
at this burst of etthwenaam fron the 


usually serious and plachd young man 
and answered 

Wrong, Walter, wrong lou grow 
morbid over those off, and. forgive te 
rather absurd leas 1 thaerray \ heal 
promieel tt. have dome with such van 
regrets yours age when | went at you 


rey ue ott MaKe iepeir tes ef lav ne ‘ 
dying coiminal, who bad paige of your 
im your yout! Whe tilemmeal t me, a 
yor rete ny be that vert tepert lee was 4 
lady of gentle birth may, even ot exalted 


position and that you were the child of 


lawful wedlock 


Hat that my father tact been a dhemp 
Tate oullaw replied Walter, bitterly 
Ah, sit, bow can] held ap my bead 
repel the imeclent steer { theme wi 

take advantage even of then lack of 
formation pom this eubyect da ta t me 
ae far ae they dare 
They whe are base enough t tho ome 
Bhacmhd tee beemeath your temp re 
pred’ Mi Leahe, sternly Lbemichem, thee 
story to ovoruat fathe was as | believed 
at the time, a trutmpadd ip Potion of tha 
desperate felom toy acs nt f your hay 
ng fallen to his charge The week omiy 
promise me that TL sleuld lear t wh 
story when he was released from pris 
amd that it we ld aate a! me very 
greatly 
’ ave steal i" ‘ 
mig lve tru epin Walt: or 
t ‘ l ave toes ‘ a th 
| 1 reise ated 4 ‘ vpeirts i 
thes *! bh } niet have be we 
‘ ave f u «© lewarit any 
se ‘ ‘ t the + . hve ! “* ! 
Then why. as | nist, sl ’ 
peru ‘ it~ “a veul f ther 
Nati et that i yp ! ’ es lead 
lt y ay at the e | 
have given y M pward, as y 
have the a vt ! abeork the w i 
ny present am! future, and it w 
have fispeemition t nt the finger of 
mer at Your past (if your achieve 
Mente invite inquiry, meet it with a 
realy ane We! Tel you Hy uisitors 
that vou me from the tesom of the 


t there aggutegate he 
epublee than vou 


Only endear 


j~ f 
Worehiy nt ® mad 
“nr ne wal t believe 


yourse!f te the masses, amd they wil 


build temples to commemorate the ash 


heap from which you were taken The 
arund Sait that pierces you now 
will be ome of your crown jewels then, 
my tery 


Hut at the. tpense of martyrdom, for 
to will hawe drawn my hearts bias! 
murmured Walter Were the man 
only living new whe filled me with such 
terrer in my bemghted childhand, | 
would go to hie cell and willl 
hie place, if 1 could do se Without crime, 
for a» long a time as he has been there, 
te gain from him the true stery of my 
chikthead 

“Even then the mere knowledge of a 
name would not benefit you materially, 
replied Mr. Leslie, kindly 

** But as it is all not only an impossible, 
but a very painful dream, pray banish 
it once and forever, Walter, as you are 
@ true man, and turn with me to matters 
that immediately concern us as we are. 
And now tell me what & this idea you 
have taben ap abeut your ledger and re. 


“oy 
Leslie attempted tw look indif 
ferent now, but his voice was stil) un 


ngly take 


Y. 
“You have been robbed, sir,” 
Walter, promptly 


replied 


THE 


Walter’ That ie « grave 
Mr. Lealie again I> 


Herbtaeet, 
barge aan 
you suspect any one 

I have only stated a fact, sir,” re 
turned the young man 


have to tt 


divulged even to you 

What i the amount involved 

Five thousand dollars 

Al An incomeiderab’e eum to the 
house, but « strong temptation t a peur 


without Leslie re 
and a warhing 


future if it be 


man 
surned 


principle Mr 
of trouble te all 


parties in the true We 


have been etill dispemed toe hope that 
your usually clear head ie for once at 
fault, am! that there must be some 


blameless mistake. Will you oblige me 


by peonting cut the supposed erasure ” 
* i pia eel hie baw 


te uperts the table 


in frontofhusemployer, and bent over him 
lehould oot have observed it with 
it your bely led Mr Leslie, care 


leomaly but meow can trace the marke 
4 an eraser The new fyures are com 
sequently deeper, but they are muel 
like the rest 

s they think at the house,” repled 
Walter, “but, as | teld them, I weald 
swear before a justice, if need be, that I 


did net de it 

* No one can question the sincerity of 
returned Mr. Laale, in @ 
that had more of assertion than he 
but even your recealle 
Vance will 


your bee Leef, 
treme 
had yet used 
teen might be fallible Mi 


ld acount contains an 


tell yeu that the 

error of your own — one Wat figures ill 
work themselves into sometimes It wae 
right in you te state your opinion at 
once, aml you have our promise t at the 
affair: shall be attended te without delay 


In the meantime, about this Calcutta 
Matters are 
They have the manage 
ment tee much in their own hands, 
determined to send out «a man 
ithy trust te look after the 
Danvers & Lealie.”” You 
are incaloulably the best at command, 
already informed in a great 
measure relations, and 
we wish the agent to «tart as apoedily “ 
A labor of twenty four 
Vance, with such other persona! 
Danvers amd I shall 


busine net going te sunt 
ue out there 
and 
we have 
we can jrpele 
interests of 


for you are 
as to our foreign 
poomni bole hours 
with Mr 
inetructions as Mi 
give you, will put you In possession of 
all requisite information We have as 
that the Fast Indiaman will 
set sail for ule Penang in just three 
mteopepeiinge oly fora time at the 
tape of ts nul Devoe en route We can 
tarot spare Vance 
think of starting 


oortained 
slays 


amd it would be idle to 


any oe ¢ 9f MO) men 


Doe you think you could be quite ready 
hy that time 

basily, sit, the sooner the better’ 
replied Walter, carnestly * That, Me 
Leslie, | have been thinking of a remark 
of Mero Danvers’ as | came out: and, air, 
I should not like to start until this mat 
ter of which you all seem inelined to 
make so light has been cleared up. I 
de net knew what aspect it might 
wasuime it my slwence, for Me Dupre, 


mu remember, has always declined to 
Aasume any position in these matters 

1 kimow replied = Mr Danvers, 
quickly Dupre was quite right, for I 
s incureably heedloss 


aey 


tne pita te fear le 


He would as soon leave an aooonnmt bok 
boone place as another He can write 
otters, and that i all he will de 

It fortunate to be se careless, but | 
Pyne be anticet Deelye it If he i not 
TT ticular be will need all Mr 
Danvers fortune te keep him going 


Now a word between ourselves abut 


Manning Is he to be trusted 
1 weld 


mifide in his honesty as 


, ,einmy own nh his peneral 
vdgret a veeel deal tarthes sand 
W oalte promptly Itis tuexlesty is 
giewat that h Virtues Hay beve tee 
Widely known, but they exist, sin, in an 


etninent clog nee 


beaaetly the opinion entertained by 
Mi lbanwer replied Mir. Leste, still 
hooking chown 1 oshiall gro cont: tee gnneet 


row, Walter 
Vaneoe shal 
affas u 
sifted as 


sod TL promise you that Mr 
make ancl the 
way, be as thoroughly 


ip his report, 
every 


promni lle In the teatime 


you are te be inetructed at onmee in all 


your duties, and be prepared to leave on 


bast Tocdiaman 
If perseverance can acoomplish se 
much, you may rely on me. air’ 
Then, replied Mr. Leshe, helding 
it his band, while the young man | 


Ins own, 
ancl we will te 


pressed it wartly in “tt ts set 


thea already reheved of 


titel anwiety hy the way, Dupre 
knows nething of this matter thas 
Manning spoken ye you on the subject” 
New st unswered Walter 1 have 
repent ceemnecd % uid he only ex 
mne shoppe, as vou de, that it te sem 
“ bh Mio Vance may reetify. But 
honking of tt asl oame up here, it struck 
me tha © Was he listurboend alsont it 


Lhave te belewe 


hve f vou famoes, Walter 4 ine 
far tes wal Mi Leshe, » 
at Walte Was qpite cle 
4 wervtieitheteLes \ 

“ ath aut some «day, for you are 
a «clre arms | am sure the matter wil 
rive ita ght nn the end “Oh ote 
moment we, and Twill return a few 

writter t thous te Mr Danvers 
Not os ght but that Walter 
Wanl would have stared, in indignant 
amarement, aeuld he hawe chumeall ones 
Mi Leshe's shoulder at the comtenta of 


the mete which the latter had receiwed 


rom hos hands but a few moments he 
fore, and which the yentleman now re 
em! for the second time This was what 
titaitne 
Na ee leleom make « . ear a’ 
ery, a* evide at though I had seen the 
he " o~ lhete tive arvie har * 
matter in he and @e weet be anidle appre 
heretome ast he allitmate reeult tt the regu 
at mplovee niy Menning, Tempie and 
Wa an @ th reaeem-—that is, from uo 
stantial evidence be sa epectest Temple . 
rather ogtof the question Manning, being ir 


ering bere at wight, har been ne 
ereariiy admitted to partial comdemece = 1 fear 
greatiy r the poor bey amd yet, in my bind 
wees lLeeoal’d have trusted him to any eatent 
fancies © mot eapress an opinion, and ever 
oivieee that Want be sent lodia Alter 
Vance + tlatement to you vestentay, | leave 
mo say bow far te can be (rected 
N ours. ete Pectin Das ome 


Mir. Leale tek up & pen, and wrote 


he balut 


Artarar loos ‘ necessary Vamee isa 
f«\ and you may tell him eo, eth m —_ 
mens The opinion of him, capressed es 
temiay i+ confirmed by fedime that he wala 


tieep om & Bhworthy an Mea. aad net grow 
ashamed of it 1 am sure you are likewise 
eromg in your reepoione ef Manne Lat the 






matter fland ofer enti! morning, when I shal) 
he ernh you With your permisston, Wart wil! 
then ge tc letia Send Jarvis te me this —. 
Pen Command him. previegsiy, te 
Temple key + * Lat Vance begie bis i. 
wt rectiome ( the bearer as though pothing had 
RL 








my step wrne 
foundation ae yet to be 


‘the fruit, 


Leslie and my letters to Mr. 


happened in haste 

* Your tame being, then, very ious, 
Walter, | will not detain you Sonn a 
ward Mr. Leshe. ‘‘ You will call again 
to take leave of Mrs. 
daugbte: , 


wine with them now Unfortunate ly, I 
am forbidden to join you,” and he 
down half fretfully at his gouty foot. 


SATURDAY 


As | shall necessarily be engaged up 
te the moment of embarking, sir, i had 
make my adieux to-dday,’’ said 

‘I shall defer the wine drink 
hope of seeing you well 
it with meas | beard 





better 
Walter 
ng. im the 
enough to share 
the Fast Indiaman 
Thank you 


replied Mr. Lealie, as 


Walter arue You know the way to 
the family parlor You will find the 
ladies there (r, you can ring for 
them 


Walter shook bie patron's hand again, 
and went out inte the great hall, after 
chasing the door behind him. He found 

readily enough to the family 
parlor, He had supposed the room un 
cocupied on entering, and had turned 
to yive the bell handle a pull, when he 
female figure, more beautiful 
than any of the paintings he had passed, 
standing in the recess of a window facing 
the street, fittingly framed in by the 
priceless curtains of English point lace 
that fell about her wealth of golden hair 


his way 


eapned a 


like a beidal veil. The face was partially 
turned from him, but he had no need to 
look again before «peaking. Indeed, he 


acomed to avoid doing se 

‘If | am Mins Leslie, I 
trust you will forgive me, when | inform 
you that itis probably the last time I 
shall ewer be similar offence 
Mr. Lealu to believe that I 
shonid alse find your mother here 

‘You are incapable of offending me, 
1 think, Walter,”’ replied the young 
lady, with rather a sad expression in her 
soft blue eyes, as she turned them full 
upon him now And could not 
intrude, for are you net at home’ 
Mamma has just left me, she will be 
back in a moment, | think.” 

“If not in your way, then, 
her return, as [ have come to 
loth 

The young 
at the street 
visible there 


ntruching 


guilty of a 
induced me 


you 


1 will await 
bud you 
sol bye 
lady looked suddenly out 
again, though no one was 
on another of thom 
tiresome she asked 

And it was either the deep hue of the 
satin damask abowe her, or she was a 
shade p valer 


‘Are you gomyg 


journeya®?”’ 


‘A tedious 
pled W alter, 
in his usually clear voice 
to embark for India.” 

‘India!’ she repeated, so slowly, that 
one might have imagined there was some 
thing unusually interesting in the street, 


journey, ocertamnly,”’ re 
with a perceptible tremer 
*T am about 


at which she «till looked. ‘* That ia a 
long way off. You will not be back in 
many months, then ’?"’ 

‘Nor in many years,”’ said Walter 
“Tam going there to live, perhaps."’ 

* To lice?’ 


The blue eyes seemed as fathomlesa as 
that far off ocean he waa to cross, anc 
the beautiful was unquestionably 
very white now 

‘Walter rother—we shall be very 
sorry to lose you, Amid strange scenes 
and new pursuits you may forget us, but 
I shall always remember my carliest, best 
friend I can never, forget you, 
Walter." 

‘Your 
merit,’’ 
thon 


face 


hever 


gomdiness far exceeds my 
but not my expecta 
To you | owe all that I am, or 
may be, and if | have won your good 
opinion tn retarn, | shall wear it as the 
proudest ornament of my life. Remem 
bering this, | shall be in every respect 
as though | were at your ade, and were 
indeed your brother, Timay be in truth 
embarking on unknown seas, alone, 
friendless except so far aa] have been 
honored by this house—and penniless, 
but for the bounty of your father. I 
know what high sounding words young 
about the triumphs they 


he replied, ” 


| 


men can utter 


are to win in the battle of life I trust 
I shall take with me no supernatural de 

lusions, but in your yowl wishes Tam 
eontid nt that [T bear with me the ele 
ments of suoCOess ) are entering life 
under brillant auspices tut, oh, Miss 


Leshe’ oh, Evelyn’ of, im the changing 
contidences of this deceitful world, you 


‘tection which 


should ewer need the ye 
such a friend or brother could offer, you 
will appeal te me, (len, as te one whe 


would gladly sacrifices his life to ensure 


yout happiness 

There was a moment of silence, while 
each seemed strugy! hy to spp ress all 
emetion Vain effort, and soon aban 
doned 


Walter,” 


‘Tf such a time should come, 


she said at length, with a half seb, 
ther ould be no one, father, hus 
band'’ the hue of the seashells about 


the window ledyve was over her alabaster 
neck and spooks *nene to! 
arm and ready heart I 
witl confidence, 


face as she 
w hicene 
ul appeal 
than te vours 
He had clasped hea small white hand 
mo has, and t to mur 
thin hh Pesponse, 
and Mis. Leshe came in 
“What is this alkout you 
loclia Walter she asked 
fashionable draw I have 
to the brary, and Mer. Les! 
tis A setliod fact It im tems badd. ** 
Walte: 


amd that he 


strony 
greater 


was abou 
when the 


HUT mente 
door opened 


yong te 
with a little 
ust looked 


© tells me 


was to go, 
to bid her 


repeated that he 
had been wating 
yrowwl by 


Ah, this parting with people we have 


hnewn a long time is unpleasant I dis 
like to think how much Mr. Leslie will 
miss vou. And Ewelyn there, really 


looks upon you quite as a brother,” she 


said, with her pleasantest smile ‘You | 
were to be one of her waiters, too, you 
' know 


Walter did not say that he would have 
been happy as politeness 
may have required He only regretted 
the disappomtment to ber, though his 
place might be readily, and, perhaps, 
more pleasantly, tilled by another, and 
was silent again. 

‘As you cannot be here,”’ Mrs. Leshe 
continued, ** apity, Ewa, dear, 
that he did not go early enough to ship 
beautiful merchandise 
they have ther Walter has such good 
taste, that | am sure we might have ! 
trusted him to select us some cashmere 
shawls, my love 

bvelyr did not reply; 
gretting the dispatch he must use, ex | 
tended his hand in farewell. When he | 
had clasped her jeweled tingers, and, 
turning, bowed brefly ower those of the | 
daughter, Mrs. Leshe was still speaking. | 

‘Now, be sure, Mr. Ward, and don't | 
get shipwrecked. And you have read 


to serve her, 


it ts quite 


m some of the 


and Walter, re 


immediately after 
That is the wa 
| people mung out die o 

some other dreadful thing. But, above. 
| all, beware of the jungles. I have such | 
a horror of wild animals, that | shouldn't 
even like-yow-te speak of them in your | 
Leslie, which he always | 


getting 
«> many of our 
the cholera, or | 


| 
| about the climate: don't eat too much of | 
i 
} 
' 


| there 


bat, go in and have a glass of | insists upon reading to me." 


And so she bowed Walter out at the | 


ite dcten hen | 


ed door, and he went back to his em 


counting-room and 


EVENING 


courage from his own brave heart am 
resolute brain, baving seen ber for the 
last time in this life 


Oh, India, with your 


ungles' are 


there not pangs that rend our souls, with 


a far keener anguish, in the very bosom 
of civilization, 
four-footed beast could 


perishing bodies of ours! 


inflxt on these 


CHAPTER 


(COVERING A 


XLI 
FRAtL 
‘Are you ready, Mr. Vance 
It was Kochester Leslie's 
juestioned in an almost 
theugh he waa 


voice that 
ete pan 


tome, usually bland and 


than ever tiger, or other 


courteous to the last extent to those who 


served hin 

The three men 
business room this morning Mr 
ecenpied one of the red morocco chairs, 
but he frowned as though the foot that 
still wore a richly embroidered slipper 
was causing him severe pain, Mr. Dan 
vers had another seat, rather farther 
removed from the register: leaned his 
chin upon bis upraised palm, and ap 
peared thoughtful, even to perplexity 

Mr Vance, the man of figures, an 
important personage in the house, who 
always handles an abundance of cash 
belonging to othe people, though never 
any miraculous quantity of his own, 
stood before them on the rug, an exqui 
site piece of workmanship, representing 
asea or ocean, with the East Indiaman 
in the distance, and a whale spouting 
water, as it woulda seem, into the sky. 
Mr. Vance was heedlessly crushing this 
whale with his foot, standif, 
squarely on the sea-monster’s back, while 


were alone in their 
Les! r 


qpuile 


he held an open ledger in his hand. 
“Shall To ring for Mr. Ward?" M; 
Leshe followed with a second question 


trouble,’’ My 
bell 


‘Let me you the 
Vance replied, reaching for the 
‘As well now as next week, or ever, si 

learned my lessen, and have only 
the arranged story to repeat.”’ 

‘It strikes me that your scruples are 
over nice, Vance," said Mr. Danvers, as 
he stayed his hand for one moment. 

We must fight the devil with fire, you 
know The matter disturbs me to such 
in extent that I would give treble the 
amount to ascertain, at once, the real 
perpetrator of the deed; though | think 
we are sure to do so intime. Jarvis has 
the number of all the missing notes?’ 

‘tle has, sir,’ Mr. Vance replied, 
‘and, | am contident, will bring it all, 
eventually, to light, as you say. But it 
comes awkwardly to me, | must oonfess, 
to have to tell these men that my books 
and safe correspond with the altered 
figures, when they must either think me 
a fool or a knave like themselves, know 
ing as they do that they have the money 
in their own pockets,’’ 

**Not more than you or I have,”’ an- 
awered Mr. Leslie, promptly. ‘Il am 
surprised that you have se little knowl 
edge of human nature, Vance. We know 
you well enough, too, to see that you 
demur to the plan only as it comes from 
Jarvis; and that you would never have 
done so, had it originated with us, But 
you are informed that it has our hearty 
approval. Go to work, then, and carry 
it out, at once,” 

The bell rang out clearly now, and the 
door opened a moment afterwards to ad 
mit Walter Wardand St. Julian Manning. 

* Walk in, gentleman,’’ said Mr. Les 
lie, with his old courtesy “My lame 
foot forbids my rising. Mr. Vance, will 
you oblige us by informing us of the ve 
sult of your investizations in the matter 


RAVE 


I have 


to which Mr. Ward has called our atten 
tion?’ 
Mr. Vance looked down at the whale 


under his feet, as though nothing would 
delight him more than to decapitate it 
at once, and answered slowly 

“T have only to say that Mr. Ward is 
wrong, entirely wrony, as IT have told 
him all the while. His entries are cor 
rect as they stand, by comparison with 
the cashier's accounts and with the bank 
Here is a brief summary, which 
at liberty te inspect.” 

Walter Ward's face 
look of amazement, 
gratification 

*Tecannot imagine the cause of 
obstinate oblivion on my part,” he said, 
with a still puzzled expression * And 
I should be imconselable at the thought 
of my unworthiness of the contidence 
you have imposed in my ability, gentle 
men, Were it not for the consolation that 
any Unjust suspleton, thrown upon othe ms 
by my blunder, will be instantly re 
moved,’ 

He turned his eyes towards St. Julian 
Manning with alook that was eloquent 
of humble apology. but that young man 
was staring, first at Leslie 
then at Mr. Vance, and lastly at Phily 
Danvers, in wild incredulous amazement 

*Tlow, sir he stammered * Tlow 
ean this be so, when told 
me es 


yeni aie 


wore a blended 
humiliation ane 


such 


Rochester 


you yourself 


Never mind what | teld you, St 
Julian,’ nterruptes M: Danvers 
hastily ‘While we ghadly excuse Mr 


Ward for one err 
for another Mi 

there wt 
of he ote bs 
sUTAnCE We are 


Imay be pardoned 
Vance has told 
strhonesy lacking: so the heme sty 
mpeached With this as 
ready for business again. 
And now, Mr. Ward, as vou have not an 
instant Mr. Vance will again 
Assist you tn overlooking the transfer of 
our invoices to the books you are to take 
with you And while copies are 
being made, you can come to us for any 
additional instructions.” 

Mr. Vance pressed his heel, with a 
parting anathema, upon the whale, and 
hurried toward the door with the air 
of a man who is anxious to ese ape from 
some unexplicable display of ivntability 
or nervousness, And Waiter followed, 
with a little laugh. 

*L don't think 1 shall ever have con 
fidence to express an opinion of my own 
with any positiveness apm, "he said, 
as they went out 

Mr. Danvers had a his back to 
the door, He saw that young Manning 
_ had likewise risen to take leave, but had | 
pe ~aused again, only a few paces beyond 

im. While he attempted to appear ob- 
livious of this fact, Mr. Leslie looked up 
with an expression of quickened, lively 
emotion. 

* What is it, Mr. Manning °"" he asked. 
* Have you made another discovery, and 
are you too timid to divulge it after 
Ward's failure? We need not all be in 
error. Speak out.” 

“Oh, what a noble error is yours, gen- 
| emen'’ cried the young man, in the 
keenest agitation, his face, fair as a 
woman's, lighting up with a vivid glow 
“T’ have made a discovery, Mr. Leslie— 
a discovery that astounds me—for mag- 
nanimity, such as you have — -y I 
' have never witnessed before. Mr. 
| vera, oh, tell me, sir, why is this ~t. 
fraud put upon us’ It 1s done to shield 
some one, [am convinced. Mr. Vance, 


you 


to spare, 


these 


turned Mr 


| will doubtless inherit 


POST. 


been 


Leteun—for he has 
you, tel 


I lbeseech 


John 
pet all wreng 
that you 


were 
me who it i 
Walter Ward, he 
pe wen as either of you 
ma positieu which—which— 
Hie who excuses, accuses 
is an old proverb,”’ said M: 
interrupting him a little testily. ** N« 
one has brought any charge here, St. Ju 


i” a 


Danvers, 





here— | 


l 


suspect For 
remote from sus- 
I—I alone am 


himaelf,’ 


lian, and until they do, you will oblige me 


by resuming your post, unquestioning|y, 
with the rest 
declare him biameless 
you be 

Because, sir,"’ 
man, eagerly, “not knowing all that | 
do. he believes the untruth that Mr 
Vance has just told us—it seems to me 
not entirely with his own consent.” 

M:. Danvers turned about, with that 
old, haughty, 
different from the 
his partner—and replied, 
‘ mplasis 

‘Your 


be, seems 


Why should not 


replied 


with severe 
knowledge, whatever it may 
oppressive, Mr. Manning; 
nevertheless, | command you to bear it 
alone and in secret. We each have a 
great deal of work before us; and, I 
make no doubt, Mr. Vance is waiting for 
you at this moment.” 
hand, in intimation that he desired the 
subject to be dismissed, once for all; and 
Julian Manning bowed in submission, 
and went, half staggering, out 
door 
‘At my time of life,"* said Mr. Dan- 
vers to Mr. Leslie, with bitter melan 
choly, ‘IT would freely have given half 
my possessions that this should not have 
happened.”’ 
‘My dear 
Les) “, 
that we 
+) 


friend,” replied Rochester 
very cheerfully, ‘‘it is but right 
should learn to value people at 
heir true estimate. I know how you have 
loved this boy—seemingly a thoroughly 
orrect lad—with more than an ordinary 
regard, for the unusual personal resem- 


blance he bears to your own family; but 


you should remember how merely acci- | 


dental is that likeness, and that he bas 
neclaims upon you but such as you gene- 
rously 


of appealing to you, even in her own be- 
half, by her unfortunate alliance 
one of my name, for Arnold Leslie had 
my blood in his veins, though, thank 
heaven, 
in the third degree 
* He was, as you say, a 
man, whom you rarely met,’ replied Mr. 
Danvers, in a choking voice, ‘* But, ob, 
Rochester! Leonora was my own neice— 
wor George's only daughter—whom I 
Pad learned to love as I did my own un- 
fortunate Eugene; and to think that she 
may be living still, or else that she has 
perished in shame and destitution, is 
harder to bear even than the sudden 
death of my poor boy! ed 
‘A living infamy is even worse than 
the actual digging ‘of a grave,”’ replied 
Mr. Leslie, seriously. “Tut, as I have 
all these years, | am convineed that 
she is dead. A nature such as hers could 
not long have survived the consciousness 
of shame, and in the letter she wrote 
you in behalf of Mrs. Manning, this 
young man’s mother, she told you that 
death was knocking at the door for her 
even then.” 
‘Yes, but her constitution was a good 
one, and other causes may have led to 


ir) 


distant kins- 


said 


Ward is satisfied that we 


the young 


repellant air of his—so 
general demeanor of 


He waved his | 


at the 


accorded to the last request of | 
one who had put herself beyond all hope | 


with | 


| you; 
} } as ac j | : 
ve could claim it but as a cousin 


















































































A Dutry—Attentions paid your wife. 

‘Suear’’ Nonsense—Clipping jokes, 

It is never too late to marry or to 
mend 

A wirr's secret—Her opinion of her 
husband. 

4 PLeasunge—Attentions paid to some 
other woman 

Wuere to look for Charlie Ross—In 
the Cunard line. 

Tuk apple Eve longed for, and ate at 
last, must have been a pine-apple. 

Insc RIPTION on a fence in Missouri: 
** Noboddy hich no husses 2 tais fens." 

‘A srPLENDID ear, a a very poor 
voice,’ as the organ-grinder said to the 
donkey 

‘Tue Beautiful Snow” is beautiful 
only to people who have comfortable 
homes, and are comfortably clad. 

Mavp—‘* Quite a nice party at Mrs. 
Mellefleur’s, wasn't it?’’ 

Claude—-** Yes; very 
really, most quite.” 

THE reason why women's teeth decay 
earlier than men’s is not because of the 
friction of the tongue on them. It is the 
sweetness of their lips. 


” 


quite, indeed— 


Youno Bripe—* Was she his own 
darling duckums?"’ 

Young Bridegroom— Yes; she was his 
onty, donty, darling duckums.”’ 

Exit elderly married man, enraged 


, and disgusted, 


“On, my life, my love, my sweetey, 
may Heaven's angels whisper golden 
words as they kiss your peachy cheeks!’ 
wrote a lover to his sweetheart only eight 
weeks ago, and now he wishes the angels 
would whisper to him how his breach of 
promise suit is likely to end, as his law- 
yer frankly says he can’t tell. 


**] wouLp marry you,” said a lady to 
an importunate lover, ‘‘ were it not for 
three reasons.”’ 

“Oh, tell me,’’ he said, 
‘‘what they are, that I 

them!’ 

** The tirst is,”’ said she, ‘‘I don’t love 
the second is, I don’t want to love 
you; and the third is, I couldn't love you 
if I wanted to!” 


imploringly, 
may remove 


Ir a young lady hasa brother, and that 
brother wears a brown felt hat worth 
two dollars, and he should come home 
late at night from seeing some friends, 
with that hat crushed into ‘‘ forty-eleven 
shapes," the young lady should immedi- 
ately seize it, and by strewing a rosette 
of velvet and some ribbons over it, she 
would have a hat of the latest style, 


| worth about ten dollars, 


unnatural depression. I cannot help 
fancying that she will be heard from 
again, if not in person, at least through 


her children,”’ 
**An idle dream, friena,”’ re- 

ful earn- 

unnatural One under 


still an idle 


my dear 
Leslie, with sorro 
estness “a not 
the circumstances, but 
dream, believe me. If she were yet liv- 
ing, and apart from him, as we were 
told; if a child existed, through whom | 
Arneki Leslie could claim her fortune, 
or that which might descend to her heirs 
from Guy Fisher, can you imagine he 


would have been silent all this while?" | 
fear | 


‘My God! has he nothing to 
from me?’ Mr. Danvers cried out, 
“Calm yourself, Mr. Danvers. Such 
ayitation is distressing to us both, and 
can be productive of no good. We all 


His arm had stolen round her waist, 
and her fair young head rested lightly on 
his bosom. The October moon shone 
softly down upon them as he painted a 
bright picture of the happy future when 
she should become his beautiful bride. 
He paused at last in the fervent outpour- 
ing offhis hopes, and the deep melody of 
his tones were echoed by the silvery 
sweetness of her tlute-like voice, as she 
murmured softly: *‘ Yes, love, yes, and 
then, too, we'll have buckwheat cakes 
and sassiges for breakfast every blessed 
morning, won't we, dear ?”’ 


Oommunications intended for publication ip 
this department, should be addressed to care of 
Editor Saturpay Eveyine Post, Philada.] 








HIDDEN RIVERS. 


1. Katie, do be calm. 
2. Asa, come and help me. 
8. I shot an elk in Maryland. 
4. The river is rapid oa dangerous. 
5. Sambo.—‘* Massa, did you eber see 
de pen ob Scott ?’’ 
6. Never mind, Pat! Apsco isa friendly 


| Indian. 


know: that Arnold Leslie was charged | 
with the murder of Tis wife's father be- 
fore he escaped from our midst; but a 


half-uttered exclamation of poor George 
was all the evidence that could be had, 
and you know your wife's sister, who 
reached the room before you had caught 
sight of the retreating robber's — 
declared the thing img msible. Caspar 
Lenox, tee, as you “remember, was 
strongly suspected, and not without rea- 
soli 

‘Il can never believe that Lenox could 
have been provoked to such fiendish re- 
taliation,’’ replied Mr. Danvers. ‘It 
was too little in keeping with the whole 
story of his life; nor yet do | believe Ar- 
nold Leslie voluntarily guilty, though he 
knew that the miserable remnant of my 
brother's life kept him at that time out 
of her fortune when he had squandered 
hisown. The whole affair was involved 
in a mystery that I suppose we how in 
deed may never hope to solve, and I shall 
gosorrowing and broken-hearted to my 
grave ad 

* Nay,”’ said Mr, Leslie, kindly, ‘* you 
have yet a great work in life to do, and 
there may be happiness in store for you 
still You were speaking a few days 
since of your wife's neice, Miss Violet 
Lowe. May I tell you that my daughter 
is under the impression that she has dis- 
covered the cause of her increased re- 
serve.”’ 

*Ah! what does she suppose it to be? 
1am more deeply interested in discover- 
ing than you can imagine.’ 

“She tirmly belie ves her to be in love 

with your secretary.” 

‘St. Julian Manning ? 

* Yes." 

*A painful mistake,’’ returned Mr. 
Danvers, quickly. ‘‘She has provoked 
me by a course of conduct toward him 
that is even es ey re in the ex- 
treme. She burdens him with commis 
sions as though she was paying him in 
money, and never expresses the slightest 


in her behalf. And vet, 
may seem to you, I should have been 
| hig 1 gratified but one week ago to 
| have nm persuaded of the correctness 
of your daughter's impression. Violet 
hair of my pro-| 
rty, but she will have to change gre satly 
fore she can endear herself to me as 
this boy has done.” 

At this moment Cecil Dupre lounged 
in with some questions relative to his 
own duties, and the subject of discus- 
sion between the two friends and part- 
ners was finally dismissed. When he 


strange as it 


| 


7. Lassure you, Kenne, Beckie loves 
you. LITTLE ONE. 


SQUARE WORDS 


1. Ariver of Europe. The color of a 


horse. A slang expression. <A precious 
stone. LirTLe ONE.- 
To pass to orfrom. Eternally. A 


river in Europe. A low carriage. 
. To intluence. To decrease, 

male’s name. A division of time. 
4. A ploughshare. To look shyly. A 

sect. A county in England. Ragan. 


ENIGMA. 
I'm cradled in the bosom of a pure and 
blushing rose; 
Indeed, each tlow’r that ever blooms my 
presence doth disclose. 
The murmur of the summer breeze floats 
all unheeded by, 
in sweet echo’s ling’ring tones | 
slowly faint and die. 
I come in early morning—on every tleecy 
id, 
\nd also help the gloom of night your 
pathway to enshroud, 
I ne'er was known to cross your palm, a6 
do the gipsies all, 
But if you took me from your foot, you 
very soon would fall. 
Without me you could never go abroad 
or seek to roam, 
And yet, the strangest thing of all—I'm 
always found at home. 
To matrimony I'm inclined, and nevet 
from the side 
Of any bridegroom do I stir, but caunot 
touch the bride. 
I fall in love, am constant, too, and oon- 
versant with joy; 
In all your hopes I take a part, though 
coupled with alloy. 
I am too prim to join the danoe, though 
one in every throng, 
And while I music fain would shun, I 
revel in the song. 


A fe- 


But 


You gladly welcome me each morn 
} | gratitude for any exertions he may make | £ J ; 


had left them again Mr. Danvers looked | 


at his watch, and finding it already three 

o'clock went out to his carriage, that 

stood in waiting, and was driven home 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


whene'er the postman knocks, 
And wanting me would have to go with- 
out your Christmas-box. 
Daisy H. 
[Answers to the above will be given 
in No. 24.) 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No. 18, Vol 54 
En rema.— Water. 


CHARADEs.—1. Don-keys. 2. Shy- 
lock. 3. Sun-shade. 4 Husband-man. 
Vernal Cuarave.—Bismark. 


DecaPitatTion.—Blast, last. 


Wowan’s Ace.—1. Cour-age. 2. 
4. Cabb-age. 


Foli-age. 3. "et 


5. Viet. te age 1 
age wAF, 9. Carri-age. 10. 
| tes 11. Lugg-age. 12. Vicar- 
' age. 13. Cribb-age. 14. Dot-age. 
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I AND MY SWEETHEART. 
BY MORTIMER COLLING 


I and my #weetheart spelt togmetber 
(hur ages were t ther ten 

How rad to waste the sweet spring Weather 
In the old dame's fuety den 

W aite lilac, fragrant, graceful 

Tapped at the window of the schoo! 

Alas, too well our doom we knew— 

There was a tremulous birch-tree, tox 


land my sweetheart dwell together 
Many lens are our ages bow 
Vanished is youth's gay violet weather, 
Stays the old dame's frowning brow 
Nature keeps the eterna! sehow! 
And growe keen twigs to fog the fool; 
Bul looks away, with pardoning ore 
When we play truant, my love and I 
tlle 





Dam 






FACE TO FACE; 


OR, 
SINNING FOR HER SAKB! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GERALD,"’ ETC. 


{This terial was commenced in No. 3, Vol. 54 
Back oumbers can be obtained from all news 


dealers throughout the United States, or direct 


from this office.) oon ; 
CHAPTER XLV. 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


Herbert slept calmly the night before 


his execution, 

Nat was less tranquil. 
night on his hot bed, tryin 
trying to find resignation, anc 
ing always in the hopeless cry for life, 
dear life! 

The chaplain was with him early, but 
though Nat listened eager! 
postulations and joined in his prayers, 
he could not get at the comfort he 
sought. 

Mr. Hardman stayed some time, and 
then he went to Herbert's cell. He 
found him already up, and his counte- 
nance patient and serene. 
him with outstretched hand and a faint 
smile on his pale lips. 

“Tam gl 
sence is a great consolation to me. | 
believe it is past seven o'clock, is it not ?"’ 

Herbert asked this question so quietly 
that Mr. Hardman, who fully believed 
him to be innocent, was surprised, 

**My friend,”’ he said, gently, ‘1 hope 
you fully realize your position. Evento 
save you pain, | would not have it other- 
wise.”’ 

** 1 do perfectly, and yet my entire re- 
signation surprises myself, for 1 have so 
much now to make life precious." 

* The joys of life can never equal the 
joys of heaven.” 

“I know that, sir, If I did not, I 
should shrink before the horror and ig 
nominy of the death I am about to die 
You will keep by me to the last, sir.”’ 

**You may trust me. I have no other 
wish or intention.’’ 

‘* What time is it now, sir.” 

‘It wants ten minutes of eight.”’ 

At this moment. the executioner came 
in to pinion Herbert's hands. 
mitted to this humiliating operation 
without a murmur, and marched steadily 
down the long corridor until they came 
to Nat's cell. Here there was a pause, 
but it did not last long. The dreary 
march continued, only there was another 
unfortunate added to the procession. 
The church-bells were tolling mourn- 
fully, and Herbert caught the sound as 
his eyes met Nat's. 
men 
was a terrible incongruity that they 
should be listening to their own death- 
knell! 

When Herbert and Nat appeared on 
the scaffold, there was a rustle of many 


He tossed all 
to pray, 
yet end- 


to his ex- 


He sub- | 





THE 


because of the wickedness of her foe, 1 
made a supper and invited my enemy to 
it; and with heacyed words and tlatteries, 
my life in peril all the while lest he 
should discover my purpose, | dragged 
from him the secret of his guilt!” 

** Where is he know °" 

‘He is asleep in my cottage, your 
honor, where he may be taken if you 
send at once.” 


* But what proof have you of all 
this?" 
“Is not his own confession proof 


enough *"’ inquired poor Mary, faintly 
*T thought that must satisfy all." 

* But how do we know that he ac 
tually told you this? You have no wit 
poreneny O 

** No, 
he murdered my husband, stained with 

blood where his dying head lay, and 
I think if you bring us face to face, if 
you let me go with the men whoare sent 
| to surprise him, he will fancy it is no 
| use denying anything, and tell the whole 
truth. But you must let me have plenty 
of protection, your honor; for so certain 
as Ire sees that I have betrayed and de- 
ceived him he will kill me." 

The crowd, whose better feelings were 
aroused by this woman's noble action, 
cheered vociferously, but poor Mary, 
stupetied with excitement and the terri- 
ble suspense of the last hour, fancied 
they were menacing her, and cowered 

| down close to the sheriff's feet, stopping 
her ears. 

**My good woman, do not be afraid; 

|} no one will hurt you. I will go back 
with you myself to your cottage with 
half a dozen of policemen, and if we tind 
you have toid us the truth you shall be 
rewarded."' 

“I don't want any reward, you 
honor. Right is right; and I couldn't 


He greeted bear the thought of people suffering for 


| what another did." 


to see you, sir; your pre- | 


The faces of both | 
me paler than even before. It | 


heads turning eagerly toward them and | 


a hoarse murmur of suppressed ex- 
citement. Herbert stood upright and 
calm above them, for he had caught the 
glance of a white face at the opposite 
window, and the beautiful dim eyes 
guided his own upwards. 

Once Milly, in face of all, without 
shame or hesitation, kissed her hand 
passionately to the condemned man, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| would have time to escape, your honor, 


Herbert and Nat were taken back to 
prison, and, although the chaplain told 
them that they must not calculate too 
much on their new hope being realized, 
they still dared to dream that God, in 
His great mercy, had rescued them at the 
eleventh hour. 

The sheriff took Mary Flax in his own 
carriage, after he had made her drink a | 
glass of wine and eat a few mouthfuls 
of bread, She was nearly exhausted, 
but she still held up bravely; Herbert 
and Nat were not yet saved, they were 
only reprieved, and she would not give | 
in—she would not even weep any of those 
tears she had forced back upon her heart | 





I have the coat he wore when | 


SATURDAY 


*Cmly,”’ said Lina, kissing the blash- 
ing girl, “papa begs me to say that he 
has ordered your wedding-dress, and 
counts upon being allowed to present it 
te you, as a token of his earnest wish 
for your happiness, not only on that day, 
but te the end of your life.” 

It was a grand wedding-day, indeed, 
that wedding-day in Lanadown. Milly 
was made a wife first; but, as she came 
out of church, Lady Lina was just alight 
ing from her carriage, and went forward 
to kins the lovely bride on both cheeks. 
Wilfred looked on enviously. 

| He was cured of his folly, now, and 

| yet he could not help admiring Milly, as 

| he would never admire any other woman 
| in this world, 

Then Herbert Henson came forward 
to claim his wife, a little jealous, to tell 
the truth, of Wilfred’s very evident ad- 
miration; and Lord Dacre shook him by 
the hand cordially, and declased that he 
was rewarded indeed for all his past 
misfortunes. 


ut Mr. Carthen, waiting in front of | 


the altar for his bride, was getting the 

least degree impatient, and Lina, guess 

| ing this, hurried in, thrusting a pretty 

| jewel into Milly's hand, as she bade her 
| adieu, 

Mr. and Mrs. Carthen went away for 

their honeymoon, but Herbert and Milly, 


being humble folks, could do as they | 


liked, 
| ** We'll go somewhere in the summer,"’ 
| said Herbert, “before the busy time 
comes on, but the country is delightful, 
just now.” 
Just now every place would have been 





delightful to Herbert, but he did not | 


| recognize the reason. His own exceed- 


. of which Milly was the gentle 
ive. 

When the wedding~linner was over, as 
duty was not to be neglected even on 
such a day as this, Herbert went into 
the farm-yard to see that the animals 
| had been properly attended to, and at 
' this minute the maid came in to say that 

Milly was wanted. 

“Who can want 
went all the same, 

The visitor had been ushered inte the 
little sanded parlor, and there he stood, 
with his back to the light, as Milly en- 
tered. He turned at the sound of her | 
advancing step, and then she recognized 
Tommy Wilson, 

Tommy was dressed to-day with great 
neatness and care, and his face was grave 
and intelligent, showing the art he must 


me?’ she said, but 





all these long, painful weeks, until her have used to have been able to keep up 


work was done, and done well, 

As they neared the cottage, Mary 
posed that the carriage should be left in 
the read, and they should go on foot. 

“If he were to hear us coming, he 


and he is so violent, I hardly know what 
might happen.” 

** That is a good idea,”’ said the sheriff, 
alighting, and giving a similar order 
the men. 

Softly walking on tiptoe, they gathered 
around the cottage, and listened, breath- 
less, for some sign or sound of life 
within, 

‘‘He is there,’’ whispered Mary, pre- 
sently; ‘‘I can hear him breathing.’ | 

They lifted the lock cautiously, and | 
entered, one by one, Mary the last. | 

But Joe, stupetied with his liberal po- | 
tations, slept on, blissfully unconscious, | 

** Joe!’ pen Mary, in a high, shrill | 
voice; ‘“‘get up. You are wanted!" 

**Wanted! What the d—i——" 

His bleared eyes wandered round the 
group, and then tixed themselves on Mary 





in deadly menace. | 
“Oh! you've done this, eh’ You | 
false, cringing hussy. It's lucky I've 


got the time to pay you out! I don't | 
care for much else but that!’ | 

With a gesture quick as thought, he 
put his hand into his breast and drew out | 
a pistol, which he pointed at Mary. 


Chere was asharp report, a groan, a 


he returned this gesture by a smile, so | sudden fall, and the unfortunate woman 
lay on the floor, weltering in her own 


fraught with love and resignation, that 
Milly had hard work to keep from weep- 
ing. But she had resolved to conquer 
her emotion for his sake; to put it aside 
until she could be of no use to her lover. 
The effort was heroic; but Herbert, 
though he divined what she must be en- 
during, by the snowy whiteness of her 
face and lips, could not see how the lit- 
tle hands were so tightly clenched that 


the fair skin was blackened and bruised, | 


or how the noble breast of this faithful 
creature beat so high in her throat that 
she trembled lest it should stitie her be- 
fore her mission was accomplished. 

The church clock struck eight. Her- 
bert stole one more glance at Milly, then 
lowered his head and prayed devoutly. 
He believed that this was the last minute 
of his life, until he heard a man in the 
crowd, eager for the horrid spectacle, 
call out to a comrade, ‘* The church 
clock is five minutes too fast! The par- 
son does that a purpose, that folks 
shouldn’t be late. They'll go by the town 
hall, I expect.” 

Five more minutes to live, then: 

And then, while poor Nat was strug- 
gling vainly for the peace that would not 
come, and Herbert was listening to the 
chaplain’s word of prayer, there came a 
wild, a hoarse swell of many vvices, a 
shout as if an army were approaching to 
the rescue of some beleaguered city. 

Herbert gave one dull glance at Milly, 
and saw her rise in her seat, transformed, 
panting, her arms outstretched toward 
him, her very soul in her eyes, which di- 
lated with a sudden joy that was almost 
madness. 

He looked out on the crowd then, and 
a woman came through it up to the 
steps of the scaffold—a wild, gasping 
creature, with her hair loose upon ber 
shoulders and her dry lips speechiess, as 
she jumped down off the horse she was 
riding and came —s up the steps, 
almost as an animal might. 

At the sheriff's feet she threw herself, 
and tried vainly to articulate, and then 
burst out in a passionate effort that 
seemed to nearly rend her chest. 

‘*Save those two men! They are in- 
nocent! The murderer has confessed” 

They thought she was mad at first, 
but they raised her, and then Herbert 
and Nat both recognized Mary Flax. 

She seemed to be tighting against the 
oppression that stifled her speech: and 
the sheriffgwho was a merciful man, and, 
moreover, Believed her tale in his Leart, 
bade them stay all further proceedings 
until the poor creature had sufticiently 
recovered to be able to give some proof 
of the fact she asserted. In a little 
while Mary told all—how she was the 
widow of the murdered man, and, be- 
lieving she knew who had killed her hus- 
bamd, had set a watch for him, had even 
pretended love for him, that she might 
worm out the secret she required to 
know. “And to-night," she went on, 
“remembering the wife of Heber, the 
Kenite, who was justified in her deceit 


dead’ 


blood. | 

**T may as well hang for two murders, | 
as one, while I am about it,’’ said the | 
ruffian, coolly; and he allowed them to 
bind him, without making the least re 
sistance, and carry him away. 

By night a free pardon had arrived 
for Herbert wd Nat, and they were both 
released. 

Milly was waiting for the ‘‘ Master,” 
anc walked down the street, hanging on 
hisarm. Truly, here was the reward of 
her constancy. 

The clouds had passed over, and there 
was no brighter sunshine in the heavens 
—although nevér had a March day been 
lovelier—than in the hearts of these two 
happy young people, who had almost 
forgotten already through what a dismal 
road they had walked to the sweet valley 
of love. 

**We will go and see how poor Mary 
Flax is, directly we get to the village,” 
Milly said, turning first to Herbert, and 
then to Nat, who was made welcome, 
even at this time, by reason of the trou. | 
bles he and Herbert had gone through | 
together. ‘She has saved your lives, 
and should have your first thought.”’ 

** And what about father?’ said Nat. 
“He knows you are coming—I have pre- | 
pared him for thate—and can wait a little 
while. Poor Mary is sinking fast, I am 
told, and we may not see her at all, un- 
less we see her soon.’’ 

Dr. Robinson was there when — | ar- 
rived; but the dying woman opened her | 
dim eyes at the sound of their muffled 
steps, and looked at them anxiously. | 





**Come here,"’ she said. 

They all three stooped their faces down 
to the pallid lips. 

“Tam dying for you. 
little ones want.” 

“From this day they are my chil- 
dren,"’ Nat said. ‘‘I meant it, anyway, 


Don't let my 


| and I told father so before 1 was taken to 


prison; but now it’s a duty as well as a | 
pleasure, and I premise you I'll be a fa 
ther to them, Mary Flax, as long as they 
and I live.” 

And faithfully Nat Greysome kept his | 
word, 
A faint smile quivered over the lips of 
the dying woman, and she sighed out 
her thanks. Then she sank into insen 
sibility, and Dr. Robinson motioned them 

away 

But there was a great shadow on their 
happiness, by reason of that noble crea- 
ture lying there between life and death, 
unable to receive their thanks, or share | 
their joy—lying slowly; as day dawned, | 
| 





| you an unkindness in all his life, 
| the 


his former character of an idiot. Still 

he looked pale and ill, and oppressed by 

a kind of sullen, despairing melancholy, 
which touched Milly in her beur of bright | 
happiness, and would have induced her 
to speak some gentle words of comfort, 
only that she remembered suddenly how 
he had sworn a false oath in order to 
slay her husband, and this steeled her 
heart. Tommy looked at her wistfully. 
His accent and language were so supe- | 
' 


rior, that Milly's curiosity was roused 
anew. She said, gravely: 

“T want to enilesstend why 
ceived us all in the way you did, Tommy 
Wilson? When you answer this ques- 
tion, I shall ask another, which concerns 
me nearer, and makes it impossible that 
I should give you my hand.” 

‘Perhaps you are too joyful to care | 
to hear # sad story like mine,” 

“If so, | should not have asked you | 
to speak."’ | 


ou de- 


“In the first place, my name is not 
Tommy Wilson.’ 

*T guessed that," 

“And | am not the boor I feigned to 
be.”’ 

** That is evident, now, but the motive 
for such adeception puzzles me greatly.”’ 

**T was always « wild lad, and a good 
mimic, but I never thought te put my 
powers to the proof, as I have done, My 
father was a good man, and he did his | 
best to bring me up well, I managed to | 
obtain a tolerable education, not through 
diligence, but my natural quickness, but 
I was always in broils. Not only that, 
my love of mimicry was always giving 
offence, so that in every way I was a 
most unfortunate kind of a lad. My | 
mother wept over me, my fatherdeclared | 
that I should bring his gray hairs in sor- | 
row to the grave, and I—well, I laughed | 
at them both, At last, the crisis came. | 
One day I fought with a lad in the place 
who was known to be a great braggart, 
and a blow.of my strong fist in the temple 
killed him. [had not meant that, though 
my passion was roused at some taunt of 
his, and directly | saw that he was dead, | 
Ltook to tight. Now, you will under- | 
stand why | pretended to be an idiot.”’ 

‘For concealment’s sake ?"’ 

* Yes: I fancied that Tommy Wilson 
was not likely to be identified with John 
Masters; and trembling for the conse 
quences of my rash act, I resolved to 
continue this character until my com- 
rade’s death had been forgotten.”’ 

“What inade you break this resolu 
tion ?"’ 

** Revenge,” he said, hoarsely 
feeling grew stronger at last than 


**that 
the 


| instinet ef self-preservation,”’ 


“Ah! whe 
inquired Milly 
* Herbert Benson.” 
“My husband’ Why, he 


was your enemy, then’?’’ 


never did 

Quite 
contrary; he has spoken for you 
often when people were inclined to ill- 
treat you.”’ 

*T would not accept any favor from > 
his hands,"’ said the pretended idiot, 
fiercely. ‘‘You loved him, and, there 
fore, [hated him. It was natural.’ 

*Do you know, John Masters, that 
you ought to be punished for perjury? 
And that poor lad, Nat, too, whose life 
you were trying to take; at least, you 
could never say that he harmed you.’’ 

‘No; Lhad my compunctions there. 
One evening I bad almost spoken to old 
Mark, and told him that if he would join 
me in witnessing against Herbert Ben- | 
son, his son should be saved. but 1 knew 
this would betray me in case he should 
not consent, and so refrained.” 

* You will have a yood deal to answer 
for, John Masters. It must have been 
you who stole my husband's cloak to 
wrap round the body."’ 

I did.”’ 

* How came you to think of accusing 
my husband of this crime?’ 

** Because I found that no power but 
death could quench your love for him, 
And then, circumstances seemed to sug- 
gest the accusation, and bear it out. He 
was in the wood at the time the murder 


CHAPTER XLVL | was committed: he never returned home 
jall that night; he fell into bad ways 
4 DOUBLE WEDDING. | afterwards.” 
Lina had a notion in her head, andin-{| ‘Ah! for such a good cause'’’ said the 


sisted upon being allowed to carry it out. 
She wished to be married on the same | 


day as Millicent Lowe. 


herself as to her plan, approved it greatly. ' near. 


Milly, when she was consulted by Lina | 


young wife, proudly. 

“Everything he does is right in your 
eyes,’ was the bitter, passionate re- 
sponse. *‘ And yet my triumph was very 
I made a bonfire on Lansdown 





ing happiness made the earth seem a | 


EVENING 


Point, and danced 
delight when I thonght it 
he must die."’ 

“Ah” she said, shrinkingly, ‘that 
was you, too? Every painful cireum 
stance of my life seems to be connected, 
in some way, with vou. IT shall be very 
glad when | have forgotten your very 
existence."’ 
| He fell on his knees, and kissed the 
hem of her snowy robe 

“Forgive me,"’ he said, “if only be 
cause all my wicked schemes have failed 
«> signally, and only served to make 
your present happiness more trust worthy 
and secure, yhat greater punishment 
could I need than to knew that you are 
my enemy's wife; that you love him as 
much as you hate me, and will never 
think of me, even long years hence, 
without a shudder of abhorence and 
fear?"’ 

Yea," said Milly, boldly and scorn- 
fully; ‘‘at least you have spoken the 
truth there, I might have pitied you if 
you had been leas wicked; but now——"’ 


round it with mad 
wee certain 





POST. 


And old folks, too, sometimes,”” re 
plied the old poacher, with a sigh | 


wish I'd my time te come over again, 
Naee.”’ 

*T wish you had, with all my heart, 
father,"’ 


Though | mightn't done better than 
I have done, either uided old Mark, 
tetleetively; ‘there's no telling; it looks 
bad when we don't get wise until we are 
too weak te do anymore mischief. Aad, 
you see, the love of poachin’ was bred 
in me, somehow, I've different feelings 
about it to what [ used to have; and yet, 
if T was hale and strong, and got out in 
the woods again, I wouldn't answer fo. 
myself. Se, perhaps, it's just as well | 
shouldn't be able.” 

* You miajudge yourself, father. You 
wouldn't do any harm now, even if you 
could, I'll be bound." : 

The old man shook 
sighed. 

‘See how I promised Miss Milly, and 

et the minute I saw the birds rising 
utifully, just in front of me, I hadn't 


his head and 


There was a shadow on the blind; she | the heart to resist, Nat—I hadn't, upon 


| saw it, and stopped suddenly 

“My husband is coming. 
you how to be merciful to an enemy, by 
saving you 
Gio! 


* You forgive me, then’ 


John Masters shrunk into the’ deep | 


shadow of the wood then, for he feared | 
to be seen, leat he should be taken and 
called upon to answer for the crimes he 
| had committed. How he had subsisted 
of late weeks no mortal would ever | 
know, for he had been like a hunted 
| slave, sneaking in the woods at night, 
and creeping out to beg or buy a morse! 
| of food wa opportunity offered—when he 
| thought the men were away, and his | 
fierce looka would frighten the women 
inte acquiescence 
Twice more he saw Milly, and then 
never again on this side of the yrave 
Where he went, or how he fared, who 
ishall tell? In the long after years, his 
memory became as a dream, dreamt and 
forgotten 





CHAPTER XLVII 


Also SKES THE 
rOACHER, 


when LAST OF THE 


** Is that you, lad?” | 

Nd Mark raised himself on his pillow 
and looked eagerly towards the door 

** Yes, father,”’ answered Nat, advance 
ing. ‘Did you want me?’ 

** The day seems so long when you are 
away.” 

Nat came and sat down at his father's 
side, and took the thin, wasted hand in 
his reugh, brown one 

**Father,”’ he said, “I've got such a 
piece of news for you. You must get 
well on the strength of it." 

Old Mark's face brightened 

**Master Herbert has given you more 
my ?"* 

** He's made me bailiff."’ 

** What, you?”’ exclaimed the old man, 
incredulously, ‘‘ Where's Meak, then?" 

‘Why, he's going to take Mr, Ben 
son's farm off his hands, and pay for the | 
stock by degrees, He'll have enough to 
do for himself now." 

** How about the old gentleman ?"' 

** He's going to live always with Mas- 
ter Herbert; Miss Milly, that is to say, 
the young mistress, wishes it.” 

“Ab, she's a rare ‘un!’ said old 
Mark, enthusiastically. ‘I wish there 
was more like her.” } 

‘Tt would bea different world if there 
was, father.”’ 

The old man sighed softly to himself, 
and presently he asked, in a tone of 
awakened interest 

“When are the children coming home, 
Nat?”’ 

“Old Mrs, Flax thought you was too 
poorly to bear the noise.’ 

**Nonsense! Why, they'd cheer me | 
up, laying here so lonely all these hours, 
Fetch ‘em home to-night, lad, will you?" 

And so Mary Flax's children were | 
brought to their new home, not only 
without opposition from the old man, as | 
Nat had feared, but with his cordial 
concurrence. 

The next morning, when Nat went to 
work, little Mary was sitting perched on 
the old poacher’s pillow, examining his 
silver hair with a curious kind of venera 
tion and intentness, She nodded patron 
izingly at Nat, whom she already called 
*Dadda,”’ as natural as pesasible; and 
told him, with sweet imperiousness, 
‘He was to be sure and come home at 
dinner-time, and not to stay away alto 
gether, as her other dadda did.” 

It was wonderful what a bright day 
this seemed to old Mark. Mrs. Flax 
was still an active woman, and she 
bustled about, setting things in order, 
while littl: Jimmy slept, and Mary, still 
intent upon old Mark, whom she seemed 
to look upon as a deep problem, that re 
quired a great deal of solving, prattled 
to him oof her dadda up in the skies, 
until ber little head drooped, and she, 
tow, fell fast asleep 

Old Mark beyan to see now that he was 
dying. 








He read this in Nat's sad, tender 


glances—in Mrs. Flax’s anxious atten 
tions—in the manner of his neiwhbors, | 
who, for the first time in his life, came | 
about him, with many expressions of | 
good-will. 

Standing aloof from them all, in the 


old days, Mark had never made what i« 
called friends, though he had been well 
liked. Still a poacher was a suspicious 
character, and to be avoided, for fear of 
being identified with him, so that old 
Mark and his son had been left pretty 

much to themselves. | 

Now a kind of revulsion took place 
It might have been Milly's example—it 
might have been that Mr. Carthen, hear 
ing that the old man was dying, bad 
come to see him before he went away--but, 
somehow, people began to make excuses 
for the old poacher, and declare that, 
with the dreary life he had always led, 
it was no wonder he went wrong 

Joe Lay was hanged, and there came 
no reprieve for Rim at the eleventh hour 
He died like a coward, cringing, and 
calling out to the last; and im his dying 
ears rang the wild shouts of the crowd 
and hears: 
tempt 

When old Mark heard of the execution, 
he said, gravely, “Nooman deserves his 
fate better than Joe Lay. 

“AY, you may well say that,” an 
swered Nat, who had looked pale and 
anxious all day, as if the other's fate 
had moved him, if only by reminding 
him of his past peril and near escape 
“and whea you think, father, that | 
onee liked that man!’ 

“I never did; I told you to ‘ware of 
him from the first, but you would not 
listen.’’ 

“It might have saved us all a good 
deal of sorrow if I had. But young 
people are often heedless, father.’’ 


cries of detestation and con 


from his just vengeance, | 


“lam so happy, I will try.” | 


my word! It seemed like a fever on me. 


I will teach | 1 brought down two at a shot, and as 


heat au aim as ever you saw."’ 
Old Mark's wan face had flushed with 
the excitement of recalli his t 


| foata; but stretching out his hand, it 


j that is all,” she replied 


' dom 


came in contact with littl Mary's golden 
curls just where she lay asleep on his 
villow, and the flush died out, leaving 
im whiter than before. 
The littl one is right,” 
softly, ° 


he «aid, 
but though I'm so much nearer 





| 
| 


heaven than she is, | can't see it half se | 


plain,’ 

The twilight began to deepen into 
night, and old Mark grew silent. Mrs. 
Flax came for little Mary, but his father 
seemed so unwilling to part with her 
that Nat begged she might be left where 
she was, tesently, finding that he 
seemed to sleep, Nat stole out and ques- 
tioned Mrs, Flax 

‘Don't you fancy there is a change 
this evening’ he said, anxiously 
He doesn't look the same, somehow, 


| as he looked this morning.”’ 


‘Tle grows weaker as the days go on, 
* Hark!’ 

* What is it?’ 

“T thought your father called 

Nat went back as before, but returned 
again clirectly 

He in uttering in his sleep, and 
moving his hands as if he were trying to 
clutch af something in the air. Come 
and see."’ 

She stood over the dying man for a 
minute, watching him, listening to the 
murmur of words which spoke only of 
the far-off past, when Nat's mother was 
a blooming girl, and Mrs. Flax herself 
was young wud way. 

word love him!’ she whispered; 
‘his mind is gone back to when he was 


alad. It often bappens so, Nat, my 
dear?” 
* Well, granny." 
only be 


Ile called ber granny, not 
cause the little ones did. but because he 
had Jearned to love her himself almost 
as they did. 

Can you bear to be told?" 

Told what ’"’ 

** Just the truth, Nat.” 

*“ You, granny."’ 

* The old man ia going fast.’ 

Nat bowed hia bead, and wiped away 
a tear 

‘Never mind me, granny,’ he said, 
when she tried to console him ‘You 
see it's having been toyether all these 
years makes it so hard now." 


“Of course it does, But you've been 
a good son to him, Nat."’ 
*We never fell out that's true 


Listen, granny, he's talking of mother 
again now.”’ 

But once more old Mark's hot, wasted 
hand touched little Mary's shining curls, 
and once more the contact soothed and 
pleased him. He became quite tranquil 
and quiet, and presently opened his i 
eyes on Nat, wistfully 

“Ts that you, lad?’ 

** Yea, father.’’ 

* God bless you, my dear.’ 
me sensibly that Nat hoped he might re 
main but even while the thougit 
was in the heart, the old poacher —true 
at last, as we always are, tothe habits of 
our past life-—raised himself in bed, and 
lifting his arms asdf he had a yun at hi» 
shoulder, and was preparing to take aim, 
said, in & low, thrilling whisper, ‘Get 
out of the way, Nat, my boy, it will rine 
in aw tinute Ii : you ever nee MLE h a 
beauty’ And I've learnt a new trick, 
too, a8 will bring the pheasants round 
us as tame as barndoor fowls That's 
it” and he whistled, softly ‘That's 
what the keepers do when they call them 
to be fed. | was behind Morris the 
other night, when he'd got them all 
about him; and here they come now!’ 
wmided the old man, with a hoarse chuckle 
of de light ‘Can't you hear their 
Wings rustle’ The night is thick with 
them: they make a yreat wind 
with their haste—-the sky is hidden 

and——' 

His voiee died 
his hands fell 
place among 


me, 


on un 


and 


away in @ rattle, and 
again te thei old resting 
little Mary's The 
child, uneouscious and weary, slept on 

“Ah” 

It was only a sigh Nat thought, but 
Mrs. Flax came behind bim yently, and 
lifted the little creature away 

“Don't, granny,” said Nat, quickly; 
‘you ll disturb him, and he likes to have 
her there.” 

Mrs. Flax gave him @ compassionate 
glance, and lowered her voice involun 


Curis 


= 
} ‘No, my dear,’’ she said, they must 


be parted now, for one 


is asleep, the 
other dead 

THE FND 

-_ - __ 

Tne Mesony or tae Dea. —It is an 
exquisite and beautiful thing in our ua 
ture, that when the heart is touched and 
softened by some tranquil happiness of 
affectionate the ool the 
thicest powertully aud 
irtesistibly It would almost seem as 
though our bette: theughts and SV Mapa 
riue of which the 


' 
feeling The thely 


lewd comes over it 


thies were charms, in vi 


tilis enabled to hold some vawrue and 
mysterious intercourse with the spirits 
f those whem we dearly lowed on life 


Nias! how often and how long may thew 


} 
biiliye 


ed, 


patient angels hover above us, wat 
for the spell which is so seldom utte 
and so soon forgotten 

-_ - = 


SIGH OMS ERV ATION Phe chit 
ference between sight and observation is 
the perpetual distinction which turns up 
men, and is at the all 
iu the lower or the higher wis 
Many go through life as the tigure 
of a ship goes round the world, and end 
the voyage with no vain from it, but 
that they return more battered and 
weatherboaten. 


AND 


atnony 
growth 


reowet of 


| 


| 
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A COUPLE OF USEFUL HINTS 


Very often a acrew hole gets s0 @Orn 
that the screw will not stay in. Where 
glue is handy the regular carpenter makes 
the hole larger and glues tn a large ping, 
making a nest for an entirely new bole 
But this is net always the case, and peo- 
ple without tools and in an emergency, 
often have to fix the thing at once, 
Generally leather is used, but thie ia so 
hard that it does not hold well The 
best of all things is to cut na:row «trips 
of cork, and an the hole completely, 
Then force the screw in. This will make 
as tight a job as if driven into an entirely 
new hole 

Another hint of a similar character 
may be useful. One often desires to put 
a staple into a block of stone. The hole 
is made, the staple inserted, and lead 
melted and ranin, But unless the hole 
is made with the bottom larger than the 
top, the lead will in time work out, if 
there is much jar or side strain on the 
iron. Besides, the lead itself is liable 
to some compression, which admits of 
looseneas, especially after being subjected 
to very hot fires, A much better article 


in sulphur. If this be melted and poured 
in around the staple instead of i, it 
makes a much more durable job. Be- 


sities, it in often more easy to procure 
—- than lead, as evory store keepa 
it that deals in general variety. 
_—> Se 

Harry is the man who is an early 
riser. Every morning day comes to him 
with a virgin's love, ful: of bloom, and 
yurity, and freshness. The youth of 
Nature is contagious, like the gladness 
of a happy child. We doubt if any man 
can be called old so long ashe jaan early 


riser and an early walker. And (oh, 
youth! take our word for it) th in 
wiing 


dressing gown and slippers, 
over breakfast atinoon, isa very decrepit, 
hastly image of that youth which sees 
the sun blush over the mountains and 
the dew sparkling upon blossoming 
hedge. rows 
SS 
EXTRRNAL Stow,—How often do we 
try, and persevere in trying, to make a 
sort of neat show of outer good quali- 
ties, without anything within to corre- 
spond, just like children who plant blos- 
somes without any roote in the ground to 
make a pretty show forthe hour! We 
tind fault in our lives and we cut off the 
weed, but we do not reot it up; we find 
something wanting in ourselves, and we 
supply it, not by sowing the divine seed 
of heavenly principle, but by copying 
the deeds that the principle ought to 
produce. 
> SoS 
Lire runs not smoothly at all seasona, 
even with the happiest; but after a long 
course the rocks subside, the views 
widen, and it flows on more equably at 
the end. 
_—>- 
Pror.e who do wrong seldom have 
any difficulty in finding out exouses and 
juatifioation for it. 








Mapawe ve Koasa's Antaso i# the best 
peparation in the world for beautifying the 
complexion It imparts emoothness, trans 


parency, and rosy freshness to the skin, cures 
ail eruptions on (he (ace, ia net injurtoas Sold 
by druggists, or sent by mail, Priee, 60 cents 
per bos, Address Miller Hroe. 118 Maiten 
Lane, N Y 
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Wine, Wite, and Song by Strauss 
A Happy Ctrele Gatep Strauss, 
la Fille de Madam Anawot Walts. 
With Steam, Polka hel Strauss 
Let «he Chay, Waltros J Strauss, 
Keygatta Venetianna PF Liest 
La Hella Loulee, (Quickstep Rublee 
Where the Citrons Hiowsom S(rauaes, 
Who ie at my Window (eborne, 
Annie Dear Abt 


Why throw away moneyon high priced Muasie, 
when you can select from our Catalogue of TOO 
pieces” Any ® Hall Time or 10 of lime Series 
mailed on rece i" fine Dollar Sold by all 
booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newelealer Send stamp tor Catalogue 

BENS. W. MITC MOCK, Publisher, 

355 Third Avenue, New York. 
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MADE ON THE 
ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE, 


ombining Strength, Heag 
y and Jurahiiity (rat 
Weare all others and gives 
tdraft, making it the moet 
@eonomice! an! satisfactory Sold 
dealers everywhere Manufsc 
tered by 
CORRUGATED ELBOW ©o., 
VOLIPF St New York 14 W SECOND St, 
(incingati, 217 LAKE St Chicago 
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| Red wie and friend Fh WO, 

ant Sorgen SA, om fete dc tated by btm 
ot Td y7 of America® 
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20ch THOUSAND IN PRESS. 
os ft 
Kat Carson 
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An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book, 
Por the best and cheapest Family Bible ever 
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ture Illustrations and agents are meeting wi 
unpreceiented success A-idress, stating ¢ez- 
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CO, Philadelphia, Pa 
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coleting eostastvely to cob 

A me py HY 
pe = eeire Poor | 
Despite the continued groans from 
anzicus business men over the ‘hard 
times "' and generally constricted state 
of the money market, the gay world con 
tinues to revel in the csual suceession of 


parties, peraptionn etc, incklent to “the 
season.” Nor can we remember to have | 


seen more costly or elegant tortlettesal ap 
time than many we have tataly observed. 

One, 80 charming for ite richness of 
material and artistic combination, added 
to simplicity of detail, we were shown | 
week, and solemnly assured thai it, 
arrived from la belle Part, 


ust 

Our Tair friends will doubtless enjoy, or | 
at least we bope they will, a description | 
of this lovely dress i 

The w irt was of bine faille, | 
made ke and entirely o- mo 
Spenee or ng marred the Een tonre 
of ite flow breadtha | 


The qrenteens of white «ilk gauze, | 
transparent, and of a lustre so 
bright as to win for it the name of ‘dia 
mood se,"’ was made full and long in 
the back; trimmed around the bottom | 
and half way up the sides with o deop | 
kilt pleating of the same. Instead 
the usual apron front, tiere are two | 
pieces that pase across it, and 
attached to the sides by loops of blue | 
faille ribbon, and « large teu rose with 


fol These pieces are each com. | 
— three overlapping pleatings of 
the gaufe, and are put on the front 
breadth of the silk in a rounded shape, 
to simulate the popular apron front 
At the left side, a ribbon is attached Yo 
the loops, and trained towards the back, 
where it carelessly loops the back 
breadths of the overdrens, and is fastened 
alee with hanging loops and a tea rose 
The corsage ie low, and trimmed with 
vleatings of the — te simulate a | 
ttha, upon the bosom and on each 
shoulder are knots and hanging honype of 
faille ribbon, each surmounted by a tea 
rose with foliage. Short tabs, trimmed | 
with « pleating of the gaure, fall at each | 
side over the hips 
In onder te complete the harmony of 
thie toilette, a tea rose, to correspand | 
with these upon the dress, in worn high 
up on the left side of the head among 
the pulls of bhatt 
Another was of pale green silk, trim 
med with three flounces of crepe linse at 
the bottom, then a puffing of silk, then 
a deep flounce of honiten lace, a founce 
of the crepe liase, another founce of lace, 
which latter was only Sin inches from 
the waist. At the back, this last founce, 
instead of closing, was arranged in a 
sort of “jabot'’ pattorn—we can find | 
no other term to deseribe it-—and carried | 
downwards until it reached the bottom 
of the train, Five double bows of green | 
faille ribbon were placed at regular in 
tervals from the waist to the bottom of 
the skirt in the centre of this “jabot.’ 
The underskirt was quite bouflante 
just below the waist, and from beneath 
the pouf started a garland of pale pink 
roses, with birds and foliage trailing 
dowtiwards, it crossed, diagonally, the 
front of the dress, amd low down on the 
left side was caught by a bow of lace 
and mbbeon A cwenlar garland oom 
pletely encireled the neck of the low 
waist. Latest meadels from Daria have 
the back widths quite bouflante just be 
“be waist, We saw & very pretty 
walking Cress of matelasse silk, oom 
bined s.th gree grain of a deeper tint, 
The siiades were violet and dark marine 
The feundation skirt was of the ma 
telasse, vielet tinted, The entire front 
and side breadth» were trimmed with | 
alte: «ate flounees of grow grain and 
bias pieces of the matellasse, this last 
owt tb) scallops and bound The back 
The were plain, and put on ti the 
b uvle box plait we have so often 
described lows of faille ribbon were 
paced down the middle of the plait 
the basque was of the matelasse, 
eutihas® shaped, with a small pleated pos 
tillion just at the back, made of the gros 
proan, sleeves half tight fitting to the 
oo worw, frill of gros grain falling from them 
Another for the street, of | 
veoolored cashmere, attracted our at 


bers 


coummt tne 


se thon Three bias thounoes, slightly 
ethered, and about nine inches in 
dept! . trimmed the back and side 
wilths A deep kilt plaiting the front 


The apron overskirt was very long, and 


more poimted than round in front It 
Was trimmed with yak lace of the same 
shade, and looped away towards the 


back in four upturned folds. It ended 
in two long sash ends, which were care 


lesaly tied in a loose knot, the ends 
trimmed with lace The basque was 
lain. tight fitting, edged with a oon 


he back formed a fan-shaped, pleated 
postillion coat, sleeves with large square 
cuffs. Small oollar, flaring and 
ending upou the bust in rewers 

Now with this was a hat of gray felt, 
with the front rim tarmmed up, and held 


real 


in place by twe upright lapse of nage 
colored velwet, and a small, brilliant 
bamming bird A plume of cock's 


feathers was placed at the left side, and 
fell ower the back Felt hata, with wie 
flaring rime, are very much worn, but 
are csxceedingly unbecoming to thin, 
narrow faces Small round standing 
collars of striped linen, with cuffs to 
match, are very much worn for the 
morning ‘ 

We sawa charmung morning wrapper 
of pearlcolored cashmere, cut princesse 
shape, with a little more fullness in the 
back than was formerly the style. It 
was trimmed down each side of the 
front, and around the bettom, with a 
wide bias of violetcolored silk, about 
seven inches in width, braided in a pat 
tern of palm leaves, in star brand of a 
shade lighter than the silk. The cuffs 
af the sleeves, the collar, and revers, the 
flaps te the pocketa, were made of the 
mame silk, similarly braided. Ilnustead 
of buttons, bows of violet faille ribbon 
closed the front. 

We have seen several suits for little 

made after an F 


we preferred was of deep the 
material velscwen The Wee een 
plain, and just below the knee, 
trimmed only two rows of black 
Dae oe De cates cum, end ate 
of black buttons The blouse was 
ee Some the povtp—tnen tate 

down over pante—that is, they 
Were not buttoned to it, but held up by 


l took seme side track, 


bi journey I moved forward. 








suspenders. A broad sailor collar fin. hie valisee bung frem « stick over his 
tebed the seck. A email pocket was shoulder. 
So 50h Be © Se) eee awe mangers Ge andes Ge 
Two rows of = Canes | Cameee expect. 
buttons to match those upon the After th o hosis | ded 


finished the fromt—quite simple, 
we see, but said to be very much in life would allow. The t was most 
ve for “little men” in England. | unloveable, for the peculiar stillness and 
emall, round cap of black silk vel-| uncommon warmth had brought the 

vet, with two large crochet buttons at | black flies and mosquitoes out in legions, 
» side, and three loops of thick silk | and they did nothing but buzz and fizz 
cord, passing from one to the other arcund me and quoke my flesh until | 
oT was worn with the was driven to the verge of desperation. 
above-mentioned suit Another two miles, and I heard the 

Heavily fringed ties of India silk, with | low bellow of distant thunder, while 
raised flowers and vines brought in, are | a dense darkness was creeping under 
very fashionable. Huches of lace for the cover of the woods. Soun after hear- 
neck are «till worn. Quite a fancy for | ing the first thander-peal | was conscious 
coral jewelry is revived. 

ANSWERS TO CORKESPON DENTA. | boughs, Sol knew that | was neari 

Annix M. K.—Jet trimming and om. | the charooal-burners, and « brisk w 
browdery are still very fashionable. 

Mus. L. F. McoMicnant.—Make a kilt 
suit for your little boy like the ones de 
wortbed in previous ‘ Houdoira,’’ or else 
a fancifully-trimmed jacket, with vest 


of the cone-like mow small woody 


their 
An oldish man was working among | 


closed at throat. We can send cary | So goeumme ha, and being somewhat 
pretty patterns of either suit upon re | Ure un whether to push on | 
esipt of forty counts each. You can ob. | 7WSrds the distant inn or to seek shel- 


tain a pattern to fit by sending measure. 
A. I.—-1, We can purchase moe 
you desire at the named, 2%. The 
k could be sent by mail, but as 


ter omens these squalid pec I mat | 
down, The man kept on splitting up 
his billets of wood, and standing then 
in the proper position for the erection of 
another mound, while I sat on a block 


such things are c for by weight it | sag 
would be just a» well to send , express. | ¢,, - pe ees = . ya ay 
4. You can procure » good quality of the | ine while that he eyed me from beneath 


ehth you mention from §1.75 to §2. 
Many thanks for your kind appreciation 
of the Poet, and very especially for your 
kind thoughts of our special department. 

lanik .—An English walking jacket 
would be the most suitable cloak for 


his shaggy brows. I svlemnly declare 
that I A ht he was penetrating my | 
diaguise, or from some covert place had 
seon me make the exchange of clothes, 

It was one of the most weird scenes | 
that my eyes ever beheld. The sombre | 
og unless you prefer a deeper one. | darkness under the pines, the rushing 

or the first named it will take two and | sighs that wandered somewhere in their 
# half yards of wide cloth, or three of | dark recesses, although one could hardly 
ordinary wikith. You can procure very | believe that a breath of wind was atir j 
suitable material for @1.75 or $2 per | ring, the extinguished and demoralized 





yard, Yea, we can send any pattern | piies, the sinoking cones, earth-banked | 
desired, The one you desire would cost | and irregular, and this old smut-be 
thirty-five oenta 


Yes, we think you | grimmed fellow scuffling the pine-bristles 
could procure cloth cheaper here than in | under foot, all this ciuieel to give the 
the city you mention. You do net annoy to believe that | 


imagination license 


us atall by your questions Nixon might be an unbidden spectator of some 
—_ <-> weird Druidical rite; that these smoking 

LOVE'S REASONS cones might be the funeral pyres of sa 

ae tk te crificial victims, This fancy, added to 

| the threatening tempest, gave me some 

Why do Ll lowe my lowe? disagreeable emotions, and led me, as | 

Hor eyes are deepest bive | looked ahead te the forest-bounded road, 


Hiver than shy above 
She + pure and eweet and true to quire 
Be nat for vege Foy “Can 1] not tind accommodations here, 
a! eparkioe tn . , 
Y ” a yedecmaggdh yw . until after the storm ! 


Although each one of these sa if 

My wayward fancy please | There's the house yender; you can 
I lowe my lowe berause I do goin if you choose,” and he pointed a, 

aooty finger towards a rough structure | 
| that, in the proper locality, would have 
been mistaken for a smoke-house, but 
bis manner was so ungracious that I | 
chose to push on. 

“Perhaps | can reach the inn; the 
tempest may swing off over the sea 
board. How far do you call it to the 
public house, sir.” 

“Five miles, ot 
crow thes,” 

* But 1 don't go on the air-line,”’ I 
querulously replied. | 

‘Then, up hill and down hollow, it is 
more than six miles,"’ 

I thanked him tartly, got up and went 
on with the jerky gait of an irate old 
man, the while that | was conscious that 
| he was watching me from under the trees. 

What had the old fellow got into his 
j heal in regard to me? was my mental 
query. My spirits were not at all buoyant | 
as | pursued my way along the dusky | 
is one | rowed The was so still, so som 
| bere, desolate, that I found my 
self startled by even the spring of a rab 
host, and Chief Lawsen and myself went | bit by the wayside or the chatter of a 
flown te the well-tilled board, We dis , ' I found 
cussed the viands and the case together. | myself getting excited by the HD pression 

“Tt does not seem possible. The com. | that I should make some invportant dis 


Dil tell you of my lowe; 
She tender ie and true 
hind af the turtle dove, 
1 fair for mortal view, 
Ami if you fain would kgow 
Why L must lowe her eo, 
Tlewe my lowe, batt 
Could hardly tell yeu why 
I love my lowe because I do 
—_-_——_— 


A DETECTIVE 8S EXPERIENCE. 
THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. 


(APTAIN ¢ AKNEA, 


thereabouts, as the 
| 
ny | 
Tle was here onthe 10th of this month, 
on government 

thousand tive 
him, as | have 


geing southerly to DD 
buninems Ile hal eight 
hundred dollars abeut 
sitoe learted."’ 
"No trace of him since 
"Not the faintest," 
And your opinion?” 





My opinion, captain, amounts to but 
Little (roneral Sturdivant’s is more to 
the Ile that it 
more case of absoonding defraud." 

“Supper, gentlemen, called mine 


pout believes scene 


ne 


jaquirrel among the branches, 


| munity for miles here about is perfectly | covery that night if T could but reach | course not, 


as | have 
ascertain that 
Probably 


quiet He went seutherly, wn 
told you, but we 


he ever touched 


the The electricity of the sur 
charged atmosphere aflected me power 
fully, se that | caught myself wishing 
making a connec | that | had accepted the unwilling hope. 
tion with the rathrowd beyomed,"* | tality of the old chareoal-burner 

“What sort of a road is itt between | The heat was intense, the insects trou 
here and DD Thickly settled?’ | blesome, and | had hurried so before 1 | 

Bless your soul, ne. No one would | was aware of it Uhat the sweat was trick 
be likely te meet or notice him, pro ling over my At intervals, long, 
vided he went through to D , Unless quivering flashes of lightning darted 
indeed he had stopped at the tavern be. | overhead and shot under the trees, mak 
tween here and there, which, as he supped | ing everything distinetly visible one mo- | 
here, he would not be likely to de," ment, only to hide it in’ impenetrable 

* What' gloom the next Then followed the 
a short distance from here?" loose, uneven rattle of the thunder. peals, 

* Vea; of hostlery.’ I had proceeded thus for the distance of 

“Of what reputation in the country | two miles or more from the coal-burners 
around °"" when the treetops began to shake with 

* Tolerable the rising gusts of the tempest, The 
hardly wind rushed and lulled, dying away with 
berated.’ asclemn intonation lke the aspirations | 

Do you say that this is all the build 
ing on the rawd te DD . 

All worthy of mention 

be sure, a charcoal burner or two in the 


Cannot 
imte | 


face 


Is there another inn in such 


a mort 


is ih a! 
to bn 


cod, captain, it 


enough prosperous state 
of gigantic lungs 

After one of these gusts had rushed 
past, a sound caught my ears, a sound 
that sent me crouching by the roadside, 
thattening down to the level of 
the hare which sprang alarmed from its 


There is, te 
pine winedsa, in the first odge this way mynelt 
“THe was riding, of course °"" 
* Yen, hieont spoke up bew, ** Ihe 
nae a remarkably fine chesnut gelding 


covert 
Was it the furious riding of the un 


my 


Yes, there was something wonderful known horseman that caused me to un 
about the creature, bis mane and tail | consciously, as it) were, crouch in the 
being unusually seft, thick and long. I) bushes’ No; for 1 bad beard as im 


was busy, very, at the time, and might 
not have notion! the horse, only as the | 


petuous hoof-strokes before. Was it the 
lonely road and suggestions of highway- 


stranger furned so about the smithy be. | men that made every nerve within me 


ing absent, and he having to push on | twinge as if punctured with hot wires” 

with his animal choking a loose shoe.’’ =| Ne: for L had been in by far more dan- 
* Boniface,” said he, jooularily, ‘1 | gerous places ere this without a muscle 

ean stand any mmneyance better than | « ringing 

this It always suggests highwaymen Lower and lower | flatten myself, and | 

unoovering their percussion,’ down comes an elastic sheet of lightning, 


and,perking a moment along the road, 
seems ayain caught up to heaven, while 
the nearer thunder pounds away almost 
overhead; and right through this quiv- 
ering light dash asspectral a pair—horse 
j and mder—as the tabled huntaman of the 
Hartz Mountains, The beast's mane and 
ears flicker like the tins of a fish, the tail 
drifting on a level with the back, the 
mouth wide open and the eyes like | 
balls of tire, and the crouching, shaggy 
rider looking for the world like the con- | 
necting link between man and the ape. | 
All this would not have brought me to | 
my feet, and caused me to toss away my | 
bundle and start in wikf pursuit of the 
nocturnal visitor of this wild road, 

Such an apparently 
race was never before entered upon. Cer- 


Then, as it grew towards nightfall I | 
get the missing man's description | 
“Slight of build, but muscular, light 
complextoned, and wearing navy blue.” 

“And take care of yourself, captain,” 
quoth the chief; “IT shall tarry here 
until vou have investigated D—— and 
got me word of the direction which you 
intend to go from there, But, as 1 said, 
be careful, as this is neo leas than the third 
mysterious disappearance of men in this 
section of country within the last six 
months, They are as if they had never 
been on earth, and not the faintest clue 
to their fate is granted us.” 

Witt this exhilarating parting injunc- 
tion I picked up my valise and strode 
down the raad 

The air was murky and oppressive, 
and meddlesome whirlwinds kept sifting | 
the dust into my nose and eyes as | pensedl sense of the spectacle, | must have rol 
along. | into the gutter. My 

With no beautiful anticipations of my | fierce pace had loosened the fasten- 

ing of my false beard, and part of the 
tame the thi 
hose as and being 
from that position, it ——- 


t was quite duskish when | entered 
the outermost frin 
Here 


of the extensive 
for an ear- 
down asa 


prepared for a magic formation pe | where it beat up and 

culiar to the trade. filling my mouth with Sying be oats 
A close-cropped young man entered | wished whole thing in Jericho. M 

the dense clump of long gray hair eahanh equsaies 


iy 
i 
: 


oleances, sending forth smoke fom | 


| slide or been sealped, 


}of the house, where | was immediately 


| developements, 


uneven, foolish 


tainly, had | had a moment's realiz 


hoisted itself upon my | 
ing admonished 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


My nearest relatives would semmpwimer es 7 coon se 


| paide us some mighty forest monarch was 


|eeemed to be actually raining about 
dashing. fall 


pow stam 
darkness, that f< 


im the th 


| me, 


m pace as much as my seeming time of | lowed the fierce glare of the nearly in- | 


loessant lightning. But there was 
| ‘method in my madness.” 
I knew ne of the terrified rider; 


| could have no knowledge of his desti- 
nation, but I was following the click, 
click of @ loose shoe. 

Was there ever a more will-o'-the-wisp 
chase; besides the animal's mane and tail 
were short, yet | acted upon uncontrolla- 
ble impulse. 


Both horse and rider were out of — | 
of the pungent smell of burning resinous , ready to drop with heat, in the vicinit 


ing as I halted, bruised, panti 


of the cabin of the coal-burners. For, 


| argued, the fellow woukl seek shelter | 
of twenty minutes brought me in sight | here rather than to longer breast the 


| tempest. A straggling rainfall now, with 
drops the size of a ry) poe cent, — 
upon the bushes; and | cautiously circ 

around to the rear of the cabin, which a 


lightning flash had made distinctly visible. 


But the crash of the elements at that 
moment was deafening; a tornado in full 
force was coming through the forest. In 
the darkness | made a leap and crouched 
im the rear of the cabin. A smoking 
lamp shed a light through achink in the 
oak to which I placed my ear. There 
was a mumbling within, but whether 
prayer or anathema, | could not tell for 
the mighty roar in the woods. Doubt- 
leas the gruff old coal-man was talking 
with his squaw, or Dinah. Yet, wait, 
there is moving about within, as if some 
of them were too disturbed to be quiet ; 
and as they come closer to the chink, my 
quickened, intent listening makes out 
the voice of the old man and these 
words 

“You're ad—d fool, Sandy, to come 


back into these parts with the horse, 1 | 


oan?” 
My heart pumped away so furiously 


that I thought I should lose the reply, | 


but I did not. 

*T woan't comin’ ter these poarta, 
nuncle, but the brute, cuss him, at the 
cross-roads took un bit in un teeth an’ 
strovked ‘er wi'out min'in’ my haulin’ 
morn a tlea-boite."’ 


| 

ae Ail commapications should be addressed 
tw Kk. J. C. Wateun, Editor of 
Sarcepar Evesise Poser, No. 1 Wairer 
| Street, Philadelphia 

his Department will he found an at 

mM a, A to all our readers. In addition 
| to important and particular information for Sab- 

ecribers, Contributors, and others, it wii! contain 

many bovel, instructive and entertaining topics. 
fully discussed in anewer to the numerous Notes 
and Queries contained in our genera! corres 
| poadence 
—_— - —_ 
SUBSCRIBERS BUREAU. 

Teawe for 1876, roeTae@e FREraID TO aFY 
ADDRESS SIsGLE SUNSCKI BERS, One Copy, four 
months $8.00, sx months, 61.50; one year, 
$3.00. CLune—feur jes, one year, post . 
for $10.00, which ts SO per copy tgat 
copies, one year for $20.00, and an additional 
copy mnus te any one remitting that amount at 
one Ume. Additions may be made to Clubs at 
same rates, vis each 

KewrtTances.—All remittances should be 
made by I Postal Money Urder or Regis 
tered Letter oney forwarded in this way is 
atougries. Th send money, the amount, and 
| what It is for, should be distinctly stated. 

Poetaes TO a®Y FART oF Tas UniTEeD 
SrarTes, HITHERTO FAID BY SUsscRI BERS, 
WILL, APTER THE FineT or JanvaRy, 1876, BE 
FAID BY C8 WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE TO 
OUR BURScRI BERS. 

Post-ofice 


| 4%, In ordering, the name, 
| address, County aod State, sb be pate 
written. When a change of direction is desired, 
the former as well as the present address must 
be given. 
CONTRIBUTORS’ BUREAU. 

Authors and others will take notice that, b: 
rules of the P.O. Department, Manuscripts in- 
tended for publication ip pertodicals are subject 
to letter rates. Rejected MSS. will not be 
returned, unless by special request, with suffi. 
cient stampe enclosed to prepay postage. 





with 
ould 


PURCHASING BUREAU. 

In consequence of frequent applications from 
| numerous correspondents living at a distance, 

for the purchase of books, jewelry and many 
| other articles, the above department has been 
established. It i# in charge of a thoroughly 
competent and responsible person, who will here 
after execute commissions for the purchase of 
goods of every description, The Fashion Ept- 
ThEAS Will wive *#pecial attention to articles for 
Ladies’ toile. All orders aust be accompanied 
| by the money to be expended, with instructions 
ey to kind, quality and quantity of qoods de 
| sired. Packages forwarded by mail or express 
| to any part of the country 


*,* By aw Act or Cononess parsed June 33, 
1874, and now in force, the mailing of articles of 










: . merchandise, in packages not exceeding four 
I waited to hear no more. le rept oundsinw ht, on payment in postage at the 
cautiously into a hovel near but little | Fate of one cent for each two ounces is permitted. 


too large for a pig, and there I found 
the panic-stricken horse quivering in 
every joint. 1 did not hesitate to seize 
him by the nostrils 
storm drowned every 
drew him outside, nak 
the poor creature giving spasmodic leaps 
at every fresh rattle of thunder, yet obe- 
dient to my guidance. Once into the 
road, and we tled before the gale at al- 
most as furious a pace as he had gone 
previously, back to the village which I 
had left a little before nightfall, one only 


other noise—and 


thought or prayer in my mind—that the 
| } y y 


storm would still rage on, 

A furious tattoo upon the door of the 
inn brought ‘mine host"’ vis-a-vis to a 
drenched and dilapidated spectre. 

He declared afterwards that seeing my 
beard beating against my brisket, his 
first thought was that [| had met a land 


* Bring out your lantern,” I called, in 
subdued but excited tones, ‘and arouse 
Chief Lawson to ascertain the identity 
of this animal.”’ 

**Who are you”’’ he questioned, his 
eyes rolling in great surprise. 

**Never mind that—get out here in- 
stantly.”’ 

I led the animal to the sheltered side 


joined by * mine host’? and the chief, in 
undress uniform. 
“Is this Mark Royal's chestnut geld 
ing ?”* 
That’ No—bless me, wait—no, of 
His animal was long-maned 
amd long-tailed; but, saints preserve us!" 


taking the tail infhis band and turning it | 


over in the light, ‘Show's this’ The 
beast has been cropped,” 

**Mane and tail ’” 

** Mane and tail." 

** And the shoe—listen,’’ and | walked 
him back and forth by the verandah. 

* That's it—good, George—yes; and 
you, mister?” 

I shot aside my wig, snapped the 
mainspring of my beard, and tucking 
both in my pocket gave orders 

“Get a force of tive or six 
mounted and armed; we 
them—the coal-burners,"’ 

** Lord !" aspirates Boniface, dashing 
to the rear of the house to arouse Tom, 
Dick and Harry. In tifteen minutes five 
resolute men were galloping along the 
road, through the spent storm, eager for 


Ineh— 


The cabin was surrounded, the two 
men made prisoners, although with 
oaths they protested their innocence, 


and refused on this ground to confess 
the disposal of the money and body of 
the murdered man 

By dawn an excited crowd of town's 
people were in the pine woods—an ex- 
cited mass, with something dreadful 
showing in their faces. They circled 
around the ironed prisoners, growling 
like wild beasts, only waiting the least 
proof of guilt. A mob tossed the sooty 
cabin from its foundations, and clawed 


and punched among the fragments and | 
cellar-stones, while some young fellows, | 


with something of the spirit of wild bul- 
locks, butted away at the smoking and 
earth-covered cones. By and by, the 
whole mass of excited people were elec- 
tritied by a how! of mingled fury and 
horror, Some one in butting over a 
spent and crumbling heap had unearthed 
a partly burned, but terribly suggestive, 
bone, 
down on their hands and knees scrateh- 


ing like dogs among the dead coal and | 


es. There they lay—charred human 
bones. The men sprang to their feet, 
while an instant’s awful silence fol- 
lowed, so that the dropping of the rain 
from the trembling branches was dis- 
tinctly heard, iad Ge 

1 do not know that any person present 
could tell from whence long, strong, 
snaky coil of rope descended into our 
midst; I do not know that any person, 
| excepting the actual climber, could tell 
who went up that shattered tree, still 
smoking from the lightning’s stroke, 
but Chief Lawson and myself, in rapid 
succession, were knocked down insensi 
ble, as with drawn pistols and expostu- 
lations we sought to protect the crimi- 
nals from mob law; but as we got upon 
the unexpected 


| 





|}our feet, stunned b 
attack, the first ye 
two limp bodies 


yve our heads, and 


the roar of the | 


ing a little circuit, | 


E your house—bear and forbear 


can capture | 


In a minute twenty men were | 


w beams of the | 


The former law limited the weight to one pound, 
The new law, therefore, will prove of great ac 

commodation to the public, enabling people ata 
| distance to send orders to the large cities for in 
numerable articles, sueh as dr 


goods, clothing, 
| books, jewelry, seeds, bulbs, 





otographes, tools, 
stationery, teas, engravings, etc., ete.. and to 
have the articles sent by mail at much less than 
| express rates 


CORRESPONDENTS NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Junist (Tarewell C.H., Va.)\—We can pro- 
cure for you both of the books indicated. To- 
gether, in all, four large octavo volumes, they 
Will cost you about twenty dollars 

Ex Sorpiek.—If you have lost your discharge, 
the only way of getting it renewed, ix to write, 
eluting the fullest particulars, to Adjutant 
General E. Bb. Townsend, Washington, D. © 

R. W. Weits.—The very best recipe that we 
know of for strengthening and promoting the 
growth of the hairis one that ix highly recom- 
mended on the other side of the water, and ir 
as follows: One gilleach of rum and castor oil, 
and ten drops of oil of rowemary, to be applied 
twice a wee 

Amatevk.—" What preparation do the min- 
ttrele use for blackening their taces’ e it 
burned cork alone, or how is it prepared for the 
purpose? Take the best of champagne corks, 
and burn them to a crisp with aleohol or other 
spirits, Then pulverize, and keepdamp. Use 
it in ite moist condition 

Awnix.—You aré both very foolish, but lovers 
sometimes quarrel more often before marriage 
than after. Give him no cause for jealousy, and 
when you marry—as it seems from your letter 
very certain you will do—always keep two bears 
If both of 

you only attend to their teaching, you will be 

happy enough 

S. T.—We tear that in your question you are 

asking us for an Impossibility—indeed, a recipe 

tu change the course of nature Perspiration is 

the satety valve to the human system, and to 

check tt unduly ts to lay the foundation of many 
| serious disorders. To quote Shakespeare, it is 

better to “bear the ills you have,” than to fly 
to uthere that you may more bitterly regret. 
| 


W. E.H.— We have twice or thrice during the 
arttwo or three months given the very infor 
mation for which you now apply. Please read 
our Correspondence column more carefully, and 
so fave us the necessity of repeating the same 
thing over again. If you have no consideration 
for us, We hope you will have some little for our 
| readers, who must get tired of seeing the same 
| thing repeated so often. 





wef for nething.” 
schoolhouse was ‘tom the east side 
sireet. below Cbestaut street, and Enoch 
was (be fret schoolmaster. 

T. 8. J. (Wilkesbarre).—You do 


rates, and the 


wsatall, We sre siways ready to answer 
sonable questions of our readers. To take 
epots out of silk. Pour ever each twe dé 
of rectified spirite of wine, cover over 
linen cloth, press it with s het trem for a 
and then remove the linen > + 
spot will etill look bad, for only @ portion of the 
sponse willhave been abstracted, but the reg 


123i; 


? 


may be easily removed by Gret Coupe a lithe 
sulphuric ether over the spot, ‘Warde 
gently rubbing them. If properly done, not the 


slightest trace of the — will remain. 
bau de Cologne will also remove spots of grease 
from silk or cloth 

Cues Ten.—The particulars you require as te 
the * Great Eastern” are as follows: 
ow2 feet; breadth, & feet. The weight 
ship, Without cargo, is 12,000 tons. She was cog. 
structed to carry 5,000 passengers from 
to Australia, providing accommodation 
firet clase ngers. 2,000 second-c 
1,900 third clase ( was about six weeks 
she was fairly launched, and met With severs! 
mishaps at the beginning of her career. She 
was purchased by Mesers. Glass & Co., and em. 
ployed in the laying of the Atlantic and other 
cables, in which she has been most # 
Though the idea that valled d 
building has proved a failure, we have no 
that a well-paying career is yet before her. 
She is unquestionably the strongest vessel ever 
built. 


g 


hl 


Ef 


DexTex.—It is impossible to give you any in. 
formation regarding the trotting races in Ej.,;. 
land, as they are there considered of such little 
importance, that no fast time has been made or 
record kept, so that no comparison can be made 
between their time and the fast time of Ameri. 
can trotters. In England, running races are 
all the thing, and record of the time 
only kept for the Derby, St. Leger, 
Oakes, for which races only (three-year 
allowed to start. The Derby course is 
a half miles, and the fastest time 
1861, by Kettledrum, 243, carrying 
and ten ponnds. The fastest time 
the St. r course, which is one 
quarter miles, was by Sir Talton Sykes, ia 
1846; time, 3.16. Giadiat the b A 
French horse, is reported to have run « 
over Newmarket Heath in 1.59, carrying one 
hundred and ten pounds, but there is no public 
record of the event. . 

1. N. L.—* Inclosed please find three doliars 
to pay formy subscription to the old Post 
for 1875. My grandfather took t Poser, from 
the very first number, as log as he lived, thes 
my father continued to take it until his death, 
and I have taken it un since his death, aad hope 
to do so as long as I live. I have been unforte. 
nate lately, having lost considerable money, 
some of which was by investing in the Sunbu: 
& Lewistown Kailroad. The road was sold 
spring by the bondholders, but I have received 
nothing as yet from the proceeds of the sale, 
Will you please make some inquiry about it, for 
the sake of an old friend, and tell me if you can 
what the prospect is of my getting anything 
from itt’ It gives as very great pleasure to 
oblige such an old and constant friend of the 
Post, and wish we could give you more satis. 
factory information than we are able to do. The 
Sunbury & Lewistown Rail was sold oat 
under @ foreclosure of the mor e, and was 
bought in by a portion of the bon iders, who 
had combined for that purpose, It is dificult te 
say what the bondholders will ultimately re. 
alize,as the money has been paid into court, 
and it is presumed the expenses will be con- 
siderable. We have heard twenty-five per ceat, 
mentioned as the probable ultimate value, but 
consider it somewhat of a conjecture. 

Amouiriccs.—It always gives us pleasure to 
meet a young man who is really ambitious, as 
you profess yourself to be, of * getting on in the 
world,” and we gladly give you the it advice 
in our power to help you on towards the accom. 
plishment of your desires, There are different 
waysol getting on tp thie world. It does not 
alway! mean making a great deal of money, or 
being a great man fur people to look up to with 
wonder, Leaving off a bad habit for a good 
one, is getting on in the world; to be careful and 
saving, instead of thoughtiess and wasteful, is 
wetting on; to be active and industrious, instead 
of idle and lazy, is wetting on; to kind and 
forbearing, instead of ill-natured and quarrel- 
some, is getting on; to work as diligently in your 
employer's absence as in his presence, is getting 
on, In short, when we see any one properly at- 
tentive to his duties, persevering through such 
difficulties to gain such haowiedge as shall be 
of use to himself and to others, we may be sure 
that he is getting on inthe werld. Money is a 
very useful article in its way, but it is possible 
to get on with small means, for it isa mistake 
to suppose that we must wait fur a good des! of 
yf before wecan do anything. Those who 
wish to get on in the world must have a stock of 
patience and perseverance, of hopeful confi. 
dence, a willingness to learn, and a disposition 
not easily cast down by difficulties and disap. 
pointments. 


J.C. (Millville).—If you could only see the 
number of letters we have to answer, you would 
not accuse us of dilatoriness, Very many of the 
letters we receive contain inquiries that neces. 
sitate reference either to books or to some spe- 
cial sources of information that are not easily ob- 
tainable, and hence there is occasional delay. 
You asked use when and how gas was first dis- 
covered. Cas was first brought into notice ina 
curious manner by an English gentleman, at 
Wigan, Lancashire, in 165%, who, on returning 
from a journey, heard some people talking of a 
spring, the water of which burned like ofl. He 
went to the spot, and, on applying a lighted 
candle to the water, it burst out into a bright 
flame. In 1726, Dr. Hales made several experi- 
ments with gas, which he calied an “inflam- 
mable elastic air,’ butit was not unti) 1792, that 





F 


bh. FL N.—If we were you, we would let the | @ny practical use was made of it, when a Mr, 
| Murdoch, of Redruth, Cornwall, manufactured 


| freckles alone. The various cosmetics advertised 
to remove them don't remove them in the first 
piace, and secondly, they are all more or less 
injurious tothe «kin. Eat wholesome food, ex- 
ereise abundantly in the open air, keep the hair 


| Regtly combed, and the teeth pearly white, and | Lord Brougham, 


ho one will ever care about, or even know, 
whether you are freckled or not 
No Pourrician.—" Please tell me what is the 


don't understand what it means’ Protection- 
ete are a party who are in favor of a tariff, both 
for the sake of the revenue it gives, and for the 
protection it affords to home industries. This 
is all we can say regarding this subject, ae it is 
one of those which we do not care about discuss 
ing fn our columne 

1A P.—You have acted as every right 
minded young woman should act under such 
circumstances, We advise you to avoid the 
young man for the future, ‘or you may be cer 
{ tain that if he could act so disgracefully to an- 
other young lady, while he was engaged to you, 
that he would not be faithful after marriage 
You should consider yourself fortunate that you 
have had such a narrow escape, and found him 
out before it was too late 

Leakwek.—There is nv wore pleasant occupa- 
tion for ladies than telegraphing, and, notwith 
| standing what your friends tell you, there is al 
Wayse steady demand fur good operators. They 
need hardly be ever out of employment The 
best, and, indeed, the only safe and sure way of 
becoming proficient, ix to practice in an office in 
some large city, where alone you will become 
thoroughly posted in all the twists and intrica 
cles of the art 


| 


| 








gee and lit up his house and offices. In 1807, 
Mr. Winsor obtained permission to erect a few 
gee lamps on one side of Pall Mall. In 1810, the 
ret gas meats was established, although 
ir Humphry Davy, and many 

others, ridiculed the idea, many believing that 
the pipes that conveyed the gas would become 
red hot, and set fire to the Pittidin in whieh 


meaning of the term ‘Protectionist,’ as 1 read | ‘hey were placed. Even the lamplighters be- 
| about ita good deal iately in the papers, and | C&me panic-stricken, and struck 


work. For 
many years its price (15s. per 1,000 —_ ware 
reat bar to ite extension, and there are but few 
<ondoners of fifty years of age, who cannot well 
remember whole stre and thoroughfares lit 
up with the old, stinking oil-lamps, and the still 
more stinking torch of the lamplighter as be 
passed by the dwellings on his nightly duty. 


Geo, ©. J.—" 1 should like if you could tell 
me what is the real expense of the English 
Royal Family, and in what manner the money 
is raised to pay the enormous pensions to the 
various members of the Koyal Family, abot 
which we read so much in the papers?’ In the 
first place, the income of Queen Victoria i# 
much less than that of previous sovereigns. By 
the resolution of 1688, the duty of the king te 
bear the expenses of the government out of the 
state Income allotted to him was abolished, and 
certain portions of the income of the country 
Were assigned to the king to meet the expenses 
of the royal household. Under George 1, this 
sum amounted at times to £1,000,000 sterling. 
In 1777, it was fixed at £900,000. Under William 
IV, the civil liet was relieved of many burdens, 
and xed at £510,000. In the beginning ef 
Queen Victoria's reian, all these crown reve 





| huet were surrendered and formed into a com- 


L. DD. H.— The lines* you quote are in | 
| “@Mthello,” and are uttered by lag: They run 
thus ; 

Who steals my purse, steals trash “tis some- 


thing, nothing 
| ‘Twas mine—'tis his, 
j thousands: 
| Kut he that Niches trom me my good name, 
| Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
| F.S.—To make an Molian harp: Make a 
commen deal box, consisting of top, bottom, 
and ends only, of a tire that will At inte an or. 
dimary Window, and across it a# many 
strings of catgut as you please from end to end 
These strings should be tuned, and of different 
thicknesses, like those of a violin. When made. 
place it in the window, and shut the sash down 
upon the top. and the air, as it forces its way 
through, will praiuce the music r 
Lizzik.—If the gentieman has been paying 
you tteady attentions, and you have « very reason 
to consider bim your lover, there is no iimpro 
‘riety in your receiving presents from him (2. 
he sth of February. 185. fell upon Friday 
June 29, 1853, on Wednesday; and July & Ishi, 
on Tuesuay. (3) We should think that the 
| Tegular attention—tu say hothing about 
! yo ay « = love; but, really, this is too 
eebeate @ guestion fora staid edit: _ 
—— i editor to deter 
J_H.G.—We are very glad to nnd that our 
previous advice to you was suitable to the case 
and also to hearthat your husband has changed 
| from his bad courses” It how, in @ great mea- 
sure, rests with you to reform him entirely 
Women don't, we think, know half the wer 
they might exercise over their husbands, if they 
would only use it in a judicious manner 
clean, comfortable home. paying attention to 
his tastes, making his home happy, and » neat 
cheerful wife. will bind most men to their home, 
and render them energetic and persevering in 
gaining the means to support it. 


and hast been slave to 


stretch 


solidated fund, out of which a civil list of £385,- 
(OO a year was assigned to her “ for the support 
of Her Majesty's household and of the Poot 
and dignity of the Crown of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland,’ out 

which only £100,000 @ year is at Her Majesty» 
absolute disposal, the remainder being for sala 
ries of the household, retiring allowances and 
pensions to servants, bounty, alma, and eect 
services, each of these being specified by Act of 
Parliament. To this amount of £386,000 we 
must add the revenue derived from the Duchiet 


j of Lancaster and Cornwaii, cost of matntaining 
| the Various royal palaces, and the annuities @ 


the | 


all the princes and princesses, qregaling 
about £740_000, makine’e tota cnetee of £63, 
WOU a year as the incomes of tle Royal Family. 
Now the crown lands and enues which were 
surrendered to the country produce a se 
4£3%),000 a year, so that royalty actually cost? 
the British taxpayers less than £250,000 a year, 
or about ninepence (eighteen cents) upon  tak- 
able income of £100 (five hundred dollars) ® 
year. 


MISCELLANBEOUS.—Henry K.— Thank? 
for your suggestions, but will try and comply 
with your wishes.—M. E. M.—We regret ve! 
inability to advise you how yas can improve 
your condition. A.W. B.—The applications for 
situations in the business you refer to are much 
in excess of the vacancies. B. A. C —Jedging 
from appearances, the parties seem to be rel 
able. but we, of course, do not vouch for them. 
G. H. N.—It is caused partly by fires and partly 
by a peculiar state of the atmosphere at that 
season of the year. A Scuscuinen (Greed- 
ville).—We should say the . was 
first-cousin once removed RK. F.@ Yours 's * 


| case of dyspepsia, for which you had better co®- 
a 


TEACHER--The first public school in the | 


American Colonies was establis t ilade 

pia, on February 12th, 1608, rs —— eaten 
| Created, entitled * The Overseers of the Publick 

Sehoole founded” in Philadelphia. In this 
| Seboo! it was ordered by the governor and coun- 
“all children and servants, male and 
female, whose parents, gGardians, or masters” 
were willing to let them attend, would be re. 
ceived and instructed, “the rich at reasonable 


sulta physician. It is easily remedied, if see? 
to in time. Beius.—If you have no affection 
for him, you have not acted properly in rece!*- 
L. E. M.—Consult 


ing his sents. ii'te ps: 
rents. If they are satiefied, then {it will be al! 
right. P. L. B.—We know of no book that wil! 


tell you. A littie observation will teack you 
more than any book. Macutnist.—It is a case 
in which you cught to consult a medical man, 
use Weakness of sight may arise from ¢- 
vers causes, and, therefore, one ¢ 1 receipt 
cannot be given. Jennix.—The gentleman n° 
doubt loves you, but he seems to be timid 
declaring himself. You must have - 
a7 A number cCommuniceliions 
received, which i Se answered neat 





have been 
week. 
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